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THE OUTLOOK 


Our Relations With Germany— Rising Costs— War Orders — 
Railroad Earnings— Banking Conditions — The Prospect 








HE unexpectedly firm position taken by President Wilson in his latest note to 
Germany has been the principal cause of the pronounced weakness in the more 
speculative class of stocks and of the moderate decline which has taken place in 

the issues that used to be called “ standard.” 

As this is written the whole question of our relations to Germany is wrapped in 
uncertainty. Some of the large interests which have heretofore been persistently bull- 
ish have now been lightening their load, and investors generally are seriously consider- 
ing what would happen if we should at last be dragged into the maelstrom of the war. 

The bearish features of domestic conditions are also, as is natural, emphasized by 
the decline of prices—for in falling markets the encouraging factors are temporarily 
forgotten and attention becomes concentrated on the unfavorable elements in the situa- 
tion. 

The inconclusive results of our expedition into Mexico and doubt as to our further 
procedure there, the general increases in wages and in cost of materials of every sort, 
the rapid increase in bank loans, etc., are pointed to as likely to prevent any important 
further progress in our industrial prosperity. 


If War Should Result 


I" is taken for granted that the German Government will assume the most conciliatory 

attitude consistent with the necessities of its economic and naval situation. Any 
other attitude would appear to be sheer madness. But even so it will apparently be a 
difficult matter for the German submarines, if they are to bear any important part in 
the war, to safeguard American citizens who may be travelling on merchant ships. 

The mere severing of diplomatic relations would in itself have little effect. It is 
the result of further submarine activities that is to be feared, regardless of diplomatic 
interchanges—which indeed have so far had little or no practical outcome. 

In the event of war, German property in this country would necessarily be tied 
up, and it is probable that the present moderate rise in New York exchange on Ger- 
many is due to indirect withdrawals of German money from this country with a veiw 
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to that possibility. German holdings of our securities have already been so freely 
liquidated that even war between the two countries would not be likely to bring out 
further heavy sales. 

If the United States should stand purely on the defensive, as would be most likely, 
our actual part in war would be small—practically confined, it would seem, to the 
protection of our shipping. But a great impulse would be given to “ preparedness,” 
and a Government bond issue and special taxes would be necessary. 

All this would tend to maintain or increase our business activity, but it would also 
tend to withdraw capital from the money markets, to cause a further advance in costs 
of materials and wages, and to increase the feeling of uncertainty which has checked 
the launching of new enterprises ever since the outbreak of the European War. 





Rising Cost of Materials - 


HE extremely high prices now prevailing for all the materials of construction— 
steel, copper and all other metals, lumber and building materials generally—will 
certainly tend in time to check our progress. The demands of labor for higher wages 
are insistent and in most cases increases have to be granted, not only because of actual 
scarcity of workmen but also because the rising cost of living gives the wage-earner a 
strong argument for better compensation. 

The U. S. Steel Corporation, for example, has just announced an increase of 10 
per cent in wages, which follows another increase of like amount which became effec- 
tive February 1.. The independent manufacturers will have to follow suit. Wages in 
the textile industries are steadily rising. Railroad employees are asking increases 
that will mean, if granted, an addition of perhaps $100,000,000 to operating expenses. 
Even day laborers are in many instances demanding and getting $3.00 a day. Immi- 
gration, which has usually furnished us a constant supply of unskilled labor, is at a 
standstill. 

If we trace things back to their starting-points we find that cost of labor is the 
principal element in the value of all materials and products. Hence it is difficult to 
see any early relief for the problem of rapidly rising costs which now confronts busi- 
ness men in all lines. 


War Orders Smaller 


HE idea that the bulk of munition orders has been placed and that hereafter the 

Allies will be in shape to make their own munitions, drawing upon us only 

for a part of the needed materials, has been repeatedly expressed in our columns and 

elsewhere; but it is now, as a result of recent interviews with business leaders, begin- 

ning to penetrate to the ranks of those persistent bulls on the war order stocks who 
have heretofore refused to admit it. 

Falling prices have emphasized the importance of this phase of the situation and 
the result has been a rather heavy liquidation of this class of securities. The dangers 
of operating in the war stocks have been so often pointed out that those who now find 
themselves loaded with shares which cannot readily be sold, perhaps deserve little 
sympathy. 

While there doubtless will be some further munition orders in the event of war 
continuing, it seems practically a certainty that such orders will be very much 
smaller than those heretofore placed. On the other hand, our copper, steel and other 
raw materials will doubtless continue in good demand. 


Domestic Business 


[I the meantime, general business is going ahead at a rapid pace. Steel manufactur- 

ers are practically sold out for 1916 and many orders are booked for 1917. Italy, 
Russia and many neutral countries are obliged to turn to us for their supplies of steel, 
since England’s output is all needed at home for war purposes. The advance of $5.00 
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a ton in the price of steel rails May 1 has brought the railroads into the market for 
their future requirements, so that March and April rail orders have far exceeded all 
past records. 

Business throughout the West is the largest for many years and there is every 
expectation that the volume of trade will be maintained throughout the present year. 
Consumption of merchandise is large. More sales of dry goods were made in the first 
three months of this year than in the first six months of 1915. This is because retailers 
fear higher prices later, while they feel confident of a continuance of the demand upon 
them for consumption. 


Railroad Earnings 


peur railroad returns are now available up to the end of February and they are of a 
most encouraging character The increase in gross earnings for February was 27 

per cent. and the increase in net 68 per cent. over February, 1915, while for the eight 

months of the fiscal year gross increased 15 per cent and net gained 42 per cent. 

The February operating ratio, or per cent. of operating expenses to gross, was 
about 70 per cent., which compares with 75 per cent for February, 1915. The eight 
months, operating ratio was 65 per cent, against 70 in 1915. The railroads as a whole 
spent $46,000,000 more for maintenance than in the corresponding eight months of the 
previous fiscal year. 

The greater gain in net than in gross is largely due to the fact that many trains 
were taken off during the dullness of 1914 and have not been put on again. Even at 
that, however, it is noticeable that operating expenses for February had risen to the 
same proportion to gross as for the average of 1915. This rising tendency of expenses 
must necessarily continue. Nevertheless, the roads will make a fine showing for the 
year ending next June. 


Bank ' Reserves and! Loans 


‘THE surplus reserve of the New York Clearing House institutions has now fallen 

below $100,000,000, after touching the high point of $224,123,000 last September. 
The fall has been gradual and the tendency has been clearly downward all the time, 
except for a minor seasonal rally in January. 

About half of this decline has been due to an actual loss of cash. Since last 
November the loss in total reserves has been about $62,000,000. The other half of 
the decline in the surplus has been due to a gradual extension of the loan and deposit 
accounts. Loans have been rising since December, 1914, as a result of more active 
general business conditions. Since September, 1915, the advance has been rapid, 
amounting to nearly 28 per cent. 

The reason the money market has not been affected by falling reserves and rising 
loans is that reserves are still large as compared with any period previous to the 
inauguration of the new Federal Reserve Bank system. That system raised New 
York’s surplus reserves about $180,000,000 at a stroke, by decreasing the per cent. 
of reserve required to sustain the deposits. 

Hence, while the tendency of expansion shown by the reserves and the loan 
account cannot continue indefinitely, the banks have nevertheless a good deal of rope 
left and it is not likely that the money market will begin to be affected to any extent 
before next September. Any real tightness of the money market should, of course, be 
a thing of the past under the provisions of the new law. 


The Market Prospect 


[J NDOUBTEDLY the heavy liquidation of the war stocks and inflated industrials 

has, at least in part, removed a menace from the market. The metal stocks have 
stood the strain better and the railroads best of all because they were comparatively 
free from the weak bull interest which was such an important element in the indus- 
trials. But a nervous and uncertain market is likely to continue until the question of 
our relations with Germany is definitely settled. 









Selecting the Buying Point 


A Few Practical Suggestions for the Trader 





By SCRIBNER BROWNE 





MONG that very considerable frac- 
A tion of the population of the Uni- 
ted States which is interested in 
the stock market, permanently or tem- 
porarily, there are undoubtedly more 
who want to know when to buy than 
there are in search of any other definite 
piece of information. 


It is to be feared that they do not, as . 


a rule, get any very satisfactory help in 
selecting the buying point. Brokers are 
willing enough to give their customers 
the benefit of their best judgment, but 
they are necessarily fallible, and since 
the best time to buy is when prices are 
low, and since, again, the news situation 
is sure to be bearish when prices are 
low, the whole brokerage and investment 
fraternity—assuming that their attitude 
is brotherly enough so that they may be 
properly called a fraternity—is likely to 
be permeated by an indisposition to buy 
anything. 

The investor can meet this situation 
by saying, “I know that prices are low 
and that if I buy a sound dividend pay- 
ing stock now I can sell it for more 
money some time. Consequently I am 
going to buy. How much lower prices 
may go in the meantime I have no idea, 
but since I pay for my stocks in full I 
can’t be shaken out.” And it is the 
accumulation of this kind of buying, of 
course, that finally stops the decline. 


The Trader’s Problem 


The problem of the active trader, how- 
ever, is entirely different. He wants to 
buy at a time when his stock will go up 
soon—the sooner the better. He doesn’t 
want to tie up his capital in a long pull 
operation that may last a year or more, 
even though it may be practically cer- 
tain to turn out right in the end. With 
him time is “the essence of the con- 
tract.” 

Every experienced trader realizes that 
the business of stock trading is based 
upon the calculation of probabilities. 
Not a single one of his purchases can 


ever be based upon a certainty. He 
must buy or sell at those times when the 
balance of probabilities is in his favor. 
He knows that he will sometimes be 
wrong, but expects to be right oftener 
than he is wrong. 

In any discussion of the fine art of 
trading in stocks it is necessary that this 
elementary principle be borne in mind. 
If the trader finds that he is wrong in any 
trade he expects to “run ”—to cut his 
loss short and try again. Whether he 
does this by using a definite stop order 
placed in advance or in some other way 
dues not matter, provided that he does 
actually cut his losses short. For losses 
he certainly will have at times. 

Whenever the market is having a con- 
siderable decline, then, under conditions 
which do not seem to the trader to pro- 
hibit a resumption of an upward trend, 
his problem is to locate the buying point 
-——the point where the balance of prob- 
abilities is strongly in favor of an up- 
ward turn. 

He cannot hope to locate the bottom of 
the market in advance, before it is 
reached. If he thinks he can do that 
he is laboring under a hallucination. He 
may be able to make an occasional happy 
guess in that way, especially when he is 
out of the market and so unprejudiced, 
bui as a practical and permanent rule of 
action anything of that kind is certain to 
be a failure. The reefs of the Wall 
Street district are plentifully strewn with 
the wrecks of craft which tried to steer 
that course. 

What the experienced trader tries to 
do is to recognize the turn as soon as 
possible after it is past—in other words 
to get in near the beginning of the next 
upward movement. It isn’t a hopeless 
effort by any means, although the rookie 
on the training-ground of speculation 
usually has to go through a pretty severe 
course of sprouts before he can do it 
three times out of five. Nothing seems 
to me more contemptible than to hold out 
to the inexperienced the hope of “ easy 
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money ” to be made by trading in stocks. 
The Buying Point 


The purpose of this article, therefore, 
is to point out how a stock often be- 
haves at the bottom of a break, and to 
show the reasons therefor. I italicize 
the word often, for I have no intention of 
trying to lay down rules for the market 
to follow. But there are certain prin- 
ciples which necessarily have to be about 
the same on any turn from a decline into 
a rise, and they often work out in the 
way here explained. 

A quick downward swing in the price 
of any stock has to mean that there are 
more sellers than buyers at lower prices. 
This reverses the natural and reasonable 
order of things ; for—under all ordinary 
circumstances—the price falls much fas- 
ter than any change which may be taking 
place in the investment value of the 
stock, and may even fall sharply while 
the investment value of the stock is in- 
creasing. It would therefore be natural 
to expect that the lower the price went 
the more buyers would appear, because 
every point decline in the price must 
make the stock a better purchase. 

The philosophy of the thing is, how- 
ever, that during the decline the people 
who are not willing to carry the stock 
through a period of lower prices are 
selling out to the people who are willing 
to do that. Eventually the point is 
reached where this “ weak” selling is 
more than counterbalanced by “ strong ” 
buying, so that the decline is checked. 
How is this point to be determined? 

As I have already said, it cannot al- 
ways be determined, and the trader who 
can locate it approximately three times 
out of five is entitled to be called an ex- 
pert—for in each case he is balancing 
the possibility of a relatively small loss 
against a much larger gain in case he is 
right. 

Now if we classify buying or selling 
as “strong” and “ weak,” we can lay 
down the principle that the strong oper- 
ators—or the controlling interests, as 
they are often called—usually do most of 
their buying while the price is still de- 
clining, and most of their selling while it 
is still advancing toward the end of an 
upward movement; while the weak— 





that is, the outsiders, or the inexperi- 
enced, or the timid, or those of limited 
capital—do exactly the opposite. 

The strong act against the temporary 
movement of the price, while the weak 


act with it. The strong lead and the 
weak follow, in the stock market as 
everywhere else. Hence the thing for 
the expert trader to do is to act with the 
strong just as soon as he can detect the 


_ position they have taken—which will be 


after the market turns, not before. 


The Practical Application 


There is often a point, soon after the 
lowest price for the movement has been 
touched, where the weak have stopped 
selling and have not yet begun to buy, 
while the strong are merely standing 
ready to buy in case the price should be 
forced still lower. The result, as will 
at once be seen, is relative dullness. At 
that particular point no class of opera- 
tors is ready to do much and the mar- 
ket is left for the most part in the hands 
of the floor traders. 

As an illustration I have selected the 
movement of Westinghouse Electric 
from Dec. 12, 1915, to Jan. 15, 1916. 
Many other similar movements in the ac- 
tive stocks would do equally well. The 
graphic shows the opening, high, low and 
close, day by day, with the total transac- 
tions in that stock charted underneath. 
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The rising line of transactions as the 
price approaches the bottom plainly 
shows the sacrifice of weak holdings. On 
the very first day after the downward 
movement is checked the transactions 
fall to about one-third of their previous 
high level, and they continue very small 
until the upward movement is well under 
way—that is, until the weaker class of 
traders realize that the market has really 
turned and begin to follow it. 

Now the mere observation of prices 
and transactions in such a case as this 
would do the trader very little good. 
That would simply make him a “ chart- 
reader,” and charts are of no value at all 
to the trader if he wastes his time and 
money in trying to work out a mechanic- 
al means of operating on them. A sur- 
prising number of otherwise intelligent 
men get this “bug,” and I never yet 
heard of one who made a success by 
such methods. 

The whole point of the argument lies 
in the understanding of the principle and 
the ability to see it working in the mar- 
ket. It doesn’t matter how the trader 
sees it, providing only he does see and 
understand it. I have reduced the mar- 
ket in Westinghouse to a graphic because 
that is the easiest and plainest way to 
show the principle on paper. But the 
expert trader may see it from the tape, 
or from watching the blackboard, or 
from tables of figures, or by watching 
the business on the floor. Every expert 
has his own particular way of doing it, 
but the principle behind the method is 
unchangeable. It is a law of specula- 
tion, although we are not always able to 
trace its workings exactly. 


Why the Public Loses 


It has not escaped the reader that what 
the expert trader does when he follows 
substantially the plan outlined above, is 
also just what the inexpert trader does, 
except that the expert does it quicker. 
The expert gets on board at the begin- 
ning, or near the beginning of the move. 
The novice climbs on when the move is 
nearty over. But both are endeavoring 


to follow the stronger interests which 
checked the decline and will check the 
advance when it goes too far. 


It is worth while to notice just why 
the public loses in its efforts to do what 
the expert trader can do successfully— 
on the average. It is because the public 
waits until the movement is obvious. 

The novice abhors the possibility of 
loss as nature abhors a vacuum, if not 
more. When the chance of loss is two 
out of five he will not take that chance, 
even though the probable size of the 
profit is twice the amount to which the 
loss can be limited—in fact he usually 
does not figure at all on the relative num- 
ber of points of possible profit and possi- 
ble loss. But when the market becomes 
so active and strong that it seems to him 
almost certain to make a further ad- 
vance, he buys, even though his probable 
profit is perhaps only one-quarter of his 
possible loss. 

The novice’s difficulty lies in the in- 
complete calculation of chances. He al- 
ways knows that he is taking chances, 
but he prefers to take them blindly in- 
stead of calculating them systematically. 
He buys in hope and sells in fear. 

The public is correct in assuming that, 
in an active, advancing market, the prob- 
ability of an immediate further advance 
is greater than the probability of a de- 
cline. But that is only a part of the 
story. 

The expert buys while the price is still 
low. For that reason he can balance a 
small risk against a possibility of a profit 
two, three or four times as great. The 
public waits until the market looks 
strong, which is always after the price 
has had a considerable advance. Hence 
the public balances a large risk against 
the possibility of a profit one-half, one- 
third or one-fourth as great. 

The novice’s judgment as to the imme- 
diate movement of the price may be 
nearly as good as that of the expert— 
sometimes I think it is, for the expert 
is very often wrong. But the expert 
gives himself the benefit of the right re- 
lation between the amounts of his possi- 
ble profits and his possible losses. 

Nine times out of ten, if the trader 
fails to get in early on a minor move- 
ment, he should stay out and wait for 
another opportunity. In the long run 
that pays better than making a late start. 









































- Kansas City Southern 


A Low Priced Rail with an Excellent Record—Should 


Benefit Materially from Panama Canal 
Well Maintained Road. 


By. FRED L. KURR 





HEN any well informed banker or 

broker is asked what are his favor- 

ites among the low priced rails the 
chances are ten to one that Kansas City 
Southern will be one of the stocks men- 
tioned. There are many good reasons 
for this. The road the past several years 
has shown a remarkably stable earning 
power and in periods of depression seems 
to be able to come through with a small 
surplus at least, over preferred divi- 
dends. 

Maintenance of the property has al- 
ways come first in the eyes of the man- 
agement and whether business is good 
or bad this department is not stinted. 
The two graphics accompanying _ this 
article clearly bring out these two fea- 
tures of strength. Graphic 1 shows the 
remarkably consistent earning record 
over a period of years and Graphic 2 il- 
lustrates how liberal the road’s main- 
tenance charges are by comparison with 
two other roads, Missouri, Kansas & 
Texas and Missouri Pacific. 

Kansas City Southern is a main line 
road, that is to say its mileage consists 
practically entirely of main line track, 
branch mileage amounting to only 45.86 
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miles as compared with 777.13 miles of 
main line. There are 17.77 miles of sec- 
ond main track and 424.20 miles of yard 
track and sidings. This explains the 
large gross earnings per mile that the 
road is able to show. The company’s 
lines run from Kansas City in almost a 
straight line to Port Arthur on the Gulf. 
It is in a position to benefit, perhaps, 
more than any other road in the country 
from traffic which will result from the 
re-opening of the Panama Canal, as it is 
the shortest line from central points to 
the Gulf, 


Current Earnings 


Increased traffic is what this company 
wants. It is ready for it. The rehabili- 
tation program began in 1906 and ne- 
cessitating an expenditure of approxi- 
mately $16,000,000, has made the road 
fit physically to carry a heavier burden 
than it has at the present. I do not intend 
to infer that current business is not good, 
on the contrary it is very satisfactory, 
although not of the record breaking 
character that is the case with several 
other railroad systems. Increases in 
both gross and net are being shown. For 
the eight months ended February 29, 
1916, net increased $338,181. Prospects 
are for continued good earnings the bal- 
ance of the fiscal year, which ends June 
30, and it is conservative to estimate that 
Kansas City Southern will be able to 
show 2% per cent. earned on the com- 
mon. This would compare with only 1 
per cent. earned for the year ended June 
30, IQI5. 

Since the company began its rehabilita- 
tion program in 1906 about $8,000,000 
surplus earnings have been put back into 
the property. This is equal to $26.66 per 
share on the $30,000,000 common stock 
or more than its present market price, 
so that if the common stock was all 
water nine years ago it now has at least 
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enough equity behind it to justify the 
present price. 


Guardian Trust Suit 


There is one small cloud in the sky in 
regard to Kansas City Southern, and 
that is the old suit of the Guardian Trust 
Co. of Kansas City, Mo., which case has 
been in the courts for the last ten years 
and which is now before the Supreme 
Court of the United States. The amount 
involved is about $800,000 and the Guar- 
dian Trust Co. has already two favorable 
decisions to its credit. In spite of this, 


the receivership on account of notes of 
the Kansas City Suburban Belt Railway. 
The railroad claimed that as the Trust 
company had agreed to the receivership 
it was relieved of all liability. 

In the reorganization the road showed 
additional value of $10 per share, which 
indicated that it was worth more than 
it actually brought at foreclosure sale, 
and the Court decided the case for the 
Trust company on this ground. It is a 
very technical case and its progress has 
been watched closely by those interested 
in corporation law. The amount in- 
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however, the Kansas City Southern man- 
agement believe that they have an even 
chance of winning out. The suit goes 
back to the receivership of the road. 
When the latter was reorganized the 
Guardian Trust Co. presented a claim 
for $500,000 which the road owed the 
Trust company at the time of going into 





volved is not large enough to seriously 
embarass the company if the case is lost. 


Financial Condition 


The balance sheet of the company 
shows it to be in fair financial condition. 
As of December 31, 1915, current assets 
totaled $3,174,666, of which $1,724,160 
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was cash. In addition the company had 
material and supplies on hand to the 
value of $948,515. As against this cur- 
rent liabilities totaled $2,602,540. The 
total capital obligations of the company 
amount to $99,178,000 of which $21,- 
000,000 is 4 per cent. non-cumulative 
preferred stock, $30,000,000 common 
stock and $48,178,000 funded debt. 

The preferred stock started dividends 
at the rate of 4 per cent. in 1907 and has 
maintained this rate ever since. For the 
year ended June 30, 1915, a poor year, 
5.43 per cent. was earned on the pre- 
ferred. For the current year earnings, 
as estimated above, will be equal to 7% 
per cent. on the preferred. Since 1907 
earnings have averaged approximately 
7% per cent. per annum on the pre- 
ferred and in no year did the company 
fail to earn the 4 per cent. paid. This 
is an excellent record and in view of the 
bright prospects for increased traffic 
from the Panama Canal it would ap- 
pear that the preferred dividend is rea- 
sonably secure for some time to come at 
least. 

Position of Stocks 


Kansas City Southern common at the 
time of going to press was selling in the 
neighborhood of 25. In 1915 the stock 
sold as high as 35%, which was the 
highest point reached since 1911 when 
it sold at 3734. In 1910, 44% was high; 
in 1909, 50% and in 1908, 423%. The 
lowest the stock has sold since the panic 
of 1907 was 20% in 1915, so that it is 
now selling only five points above its 
lowest quotation in recent years, in spite 
of the fact that the road’s outlook and 
physical shape was never better. At the 
present time market conditions do not 
appear to be favorable for an advance 
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in stocks and the investor will probably 
do best to confine purchases to the high- 
est grade securities. I think it is a fair 
statement to make, however, that Kansas 
City Southern common at 25 offers as 
good possibilities of ultimately going 
higher as any of the low priced rails. 

The preferred stock at present price 
of about 58 yields 6.9 per cent. on the in- 
vestment. The stock at that price looks 
attractive as a semi-speculative invest- 
ment. In 1915 the preferred sold as high 
as 65%, the previous high being 6954 
in 1912; in 1911 6934 was reached; in 
1910, 71; in 1909, 75% and in 1906, 
72%. In the smash in stock values re- 
sulting from the world war in 1914 the 
preferred got down as low as 49% which 
was the lowest price reached since the 


panic of 1907. 
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Thrift and Character 


The most important aspect of thrift, after all, is its reflex influ- 


ence on one’s character. 


There is no agency more powerful than 


thrift in character building. One who is thrifty with money is prac- 
tising one of the elements of thrift, because thrift in its larger mean- 
ing comprehends prudence, foresight, self-control, and all that goes 


to make up a well-ordered life-—Straus Investors’ "Magazine. 
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What Thinking Men Are Saying 


About Financial, Investment and Business Conditions 





Paish Predicts 


American Prosperity 


] N a long article published in the 

London Statist, Sir George Paish re- 
views the situation in America and fore- 
casts a year of great prosperity. In part 
he writes: 


_ There are, however, tWo factors in the 
situation which may to some degree effect 
the quantities of goods the United States 
will sell. The first is the size of America’s 
crops and the amount of farm produce 
America will have available; the second is 
the continued willingness and ability of 
American bankers and investors to finance 
the great quantities of goods required by 
other countries, and for which no exchange 
is available other than securities. 

The second factor in the situation is in 
every way a favorable one. Orders are 
now being executed by American makers 
of munitions. Enough other things are 
needed in Europe to assure the continuance 
of the great exports for some months, and 
it may be taken for granted that American 
bankers and investors will purchase all the 
securities Europe wishes to sell in order to 
pay American manufacturers for their 
goods. 




















EVERYTHING BOILING AT ONCE. 
—Ireland, in the Columbus Dispatch. 


Hence we anticipate that the trade of the 
United States in the current year will be 
the most active that country has ever wit- 
nessed and industries of all descriptions 
will enjoy unprecedented profits as a con- 
sequence of the great demand for their 
products and the high prices at which they 
are likely to be sold. 


“ Must Not Shackle or 
Penalize Business ”—J. J. Hill 


J AMES J. HILL writes in The 
Times: 


For a year or more this country has been 
stirred by the thought that it should be pre- 
pared for possibility of future war. The 
response was instant. Whatever might be 
found necessary the people were willing to 
provide. But far more imminent is the 
need of preparedness for peace. 

Our present prosperity is, to a great ex- 
tent, the result of abnormal conditions. 
Our imports in 1915 were $14,000,000 less 
than in 1913, a decrease of but four-fifths of 
1 per cent. With peace they will naturally 
increase. But our exports in 1915 were 
more than a billion greater than in 1913, an 
increase of 42.4 per cent. Every one knows 
that this cannot continue. 

When war is over, millions of men must 
return and find places in the ranks of peace- 
ful industry. Others must be supported in 
their helplessness. Wages will come down, 
and painful saving be the rigid law of life. 

What is best for us to do? We must con- 
tinue to dispose of our products. They will 
need to go abroad by billions, even after 
the artificial war demand has ceased. If 
we do not produce, there will be no labor 
and no prosperity beyond mere self-sup- 
port. But we cannot make our own terms, 
either with the people who are to buy these 
commodities or with the capital by whose 
help alone they can be produced. We must 
be prepared to face a competitive wage 
scale with Europe. We must not shackle 
or penalize business or drive it away. 


“London Market More 
Confident ”"—F. W. Hirst 


OREIGN investors are commencing 
to look with more favor upon gilt 
edged securities, according to Francis 
W. Hirst, editor of the London Econo- 
mist. This attitude is attributed to the 
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confident tone of Premier Asquith’s re- 
cent speech. 

It is expected that more minimum prices 
will be removed soon, and the Treasury is 
taking new steps to encourage investment 
in war loans. The enormous quantity of 
outstanding Treasury bills is due to the fact 
that investors and business men wish to 
have funds available as soon as peace comes 
in sight. Besides this, Treasury bills fill the 
void left by the great reduction of trade in 
bank ‘bills. 

No-Par Idea Gains 


in Favor 


ORPORATION lawyers have been 
observing with interest the impor- 

tant position that is being taken by the 
New York statute passed in 1912 pro- 
viding for the organization of corpora- 
tions having shares without nominal or 
par value. A number of the leading 
banking houses now look with the 





‘UNCLE SAM AND MRS. GERMANY 
Tus Encursuman: “Every day he sends notes to 
ath 


Te Frencuman: “Yes, that is what makes the high 


price of paper!” 
From L’Exquella de la Torratxa (Barcelona) 


greatest favor upon corporations having 
non-par value shares and such shares are 
daily becoming more to the liking of in- 
vestors. : 

One who has been prominently associ- 
ated with the incorporations of many 
large enterprises, makes the following 
statement : 

In my opinion it will be only a question 
of a short time when other leading States 
will follow the example of New York in 
permitting the formation of companies hav- 
ing shares without par value, as such 
shares are constantly growing in favor. 

Among the companies that have taken 
advantage of the law in this State are the 
Interborough Rapid Transit, Cuba Cane 
Sugar Company, Wisconsin Edison, Sears, 
Roebuck & Co., Aetna Explosives, Knox 





Hat Manufacturing Company, Montgomery 
Ward & Co. and Gaston, Williams & Wig- 
more. 


“Immune to Contagion 
of War ”"—Theo. H. Price 


EARLY thirty years ago Frank 
Stockton wrote a story called “ The 
Great War Syndicate” in which he de- 
scribed the defense of the United States 
against an attack by England as having 
been undertaken by a group of American 
capitalists on a huge contingent fee, 
writes Theo. H. Price, Editor of Com- 
merce and Finance. 
Their operations were conducted as a 
great engineering enterprise while the 
rest of the country was undisturbed. 


It may be we shall ultimately come to 
this or something like it. It may be that it 
will be in the direction of human progress 
although opposed to old fashioned ideas of 
patriotic service. But whatever the future 
may have in store for us it is plain that the 
people of this country are still for the most 
part unwilling to resort to war, and this 
being the case we conclude that it is prem- 
ature to expect any recession in our busi- 
ness prosperity because of war scares. 

We have become thoroughly immune to 
the contagion of war and although this im- 
munity is not reassuring to the political 
philosopher who believes that national 
pride is essential to good government it is 
a fact that a candid observer of commercial 
conditions cannot ignore. 


Mystery of the 
Steel Stocks 


STEEL man says in the Boston 
News Bureau: 


There is something almost uncanny 
about Wall Street, which we in the steel 
trade cannot quite understand. When the 
steel business is booming, the steel stocks 
sometimes persistently decline. When 
there are no orders and bankruptcy stares 
us in the face, the steel stocks persistently 
advance. We have learned to respect Wall 
Street figures and figuring, and we under- 
stand what discounting the future means; 
but what we don’t understand is how Wall 
Street can put values on steel securities a 
year in advance and be so much nearer 
right than the practical steel man. 

One of my Bethlehem Steel friends tells 
me that he and all his friends sold their 
stock at 90 or less and didn’t know the 
stock was worth so much beyond $100 a 
share until Wall Street told it to them. 
The same thing happened to the Steel Co. 
of Canada. Inside interests sold their 
stock around 30, and very few got as high 
as 35; but Wall Street took it up, advanced 
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WELCOME TO MEXICO 
—Harding in the Brooklyn Eagle. 


the stock, made its profit, and now Canada 
is dealing in it at above 55. 


Chemicals Become 
Precious 


A MONG manufacturers and profes- 
sional men who require chemicals 
to carry on their work there is the 
gravest concern regarding the extremely 
high prices they are forced to pay. In 
order to show to what extent the princi- 
pal chemicals have advanced during the 
past two years the Financial World has 
compiled a list showing peace-time 
prices compared to war-time prices: 


1914, 1916, 
Acids. per lb. per lb. 
STEN 2 ota taceaateoeaaee $0.28 $0.46 
EE aetna are « nat 604s. awe .08 .09 
EE Ee Pee er 3.00 5.00 
bes enh oder eae hee oe 14 17 
I Seno oe Da ain se euaa ae 65 1.40 
tit. d55 6 vende Chat usb 6aacee .66 .75 
DEE nek dni adtewn caeuanudess 1.00 1.25 
EE ccCakitwaekkoniekentee 05 33 
BE ee ees oye 18 65 . 
EE. 66 pindienavaduhseénae 14 25 
DT si 6s vertductedaedsea es 46 15 


Foreign U. S. Steel Holdings 
Decline Further 


OREIGN holdings of stock of the 
United States Steel Corporation 
were further reduced to the extent of 
74,059 shares during the quarter from 
January I, 1916, to March 31, 1916. This 
means that stock to the par value of 
$7,465,900 was resold to the United 
States during the three months. There 
was a falling off of 62,162 in the hold- 
ings abroad of common stock, while the 
reduction in the preferred holdings 
amounted to 12,497. The Financial 
Chronicle gives below the several tables 
indicating the changes in the foreign 
holdings during the past two years: 


COMMON 

Date. Shares. Per cent. 
March 81, 1914........... 1,285,636 25.29 
Jame SD, 1934... ...cccee 1,274,247 25.07 
Dec. ff EEE 1,193,064 23.47 
Dec. i ee 696,631 13.70 
March 81, 1916........... 684,469 12.48 

PREFERRED 

Date. Shares. Per cent. 
March 81, 1914............ 312,311 8.67 
ee | Be eK én one ckeas 812,832 8.68 
Dec. DC: ces¢ceuets 309,457 8.59 
Dec. i «ose eyaadcion 274,588 7.62 
Bee GE; BR. os 6s <icnves 262,091 7.27 


Average Price 
of 20 Coppers 


HE following compilation by the 
Boston Commercial shows the aver- 
age price of 20 active copper stocks in 
the New York and Boston markets for 
the past ten years and the present year 
the stocks taken being Allouez, Ana- 
conda, Calumet & Arizona, Centennial, 
Chino, Copper Range, Franklin, Granby 
Consolidated, Indiana, Inspiration, Isle 
Royale, Mohawk, North Butte, Old Do- 
minion, Osceola, Ray Consolidated, 
Shannon, Tennessee, Utah Consolidated 
and Utah Copper. 


High. Low. High. Low. 
1906..... 74.57 46.98  I911..... 39.74 26.69 
1907..... 80.09 28.66 1912..... 49.62 35.44 
1908..... 60.13 34.04 1913..... 44.96 30.36 
1908..... 60.79 46.96 1914..... 40.63 30.01 
1910..... 58.50 30.65 1915..... 51.48 30.54 

1915. 1915. 

pS eer 33.98 30.54 July..... 44.76 40.74 
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Feb..... 34.98 3131 Aug..... 45.96 39.96 
Mar..... 38.10 8248 Sept..... 46.19 41.91 
Apr..... 48.97 86.71 Oct..... 48.66 43.89 
May..... 45.98 87.77 Nov..... 50.78 45.48 
June.... 46.78 40.92 Dec..... 5143 45.58 
1916 1916. 

eee 52.41 46.90 Mar..... 53.68 49.10 
Feb..... 53.93 48.01 

Week Of Amee Lonccccccesceses 51.62 49.57 
Week of Aprll 6....cccccccccees 51.82 50.43 
Week of April 16......cccccocee 51.73 49.87 


Our Financial 
Strength 


A? outbreak of European war the 

United States occupied an enviable 
position as to national wealth and debt; 
today her position is enormously stronger 
says Dow, Jones & Co. The war has 
caused the belligerents to add about $33,- 
000,000,000 to their national indebted- 
ness. Should this country be. plunged 
into the war she will prove the nation 
able to throw the last hundred million 
into the balance. 

Herewith is a comparison of wealth 
and indebtedness of the United States 
and other nations: 

War loans of the belligerents have 
totalled $31,237,330,000, of which $830,- 
000,000 was floated in the United States. 
Loans of neutral countries, due largely 
to the war, have totalled $387,380,000, 
of which $91,000,000 was floated in the 
United States. 
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000, or $83,000,000 more than the value 
of the production for 1914. The statis- 
tics and estimates received place the out- 
put of blister and lake copper at 1,365,- 
500,000 pounds or more than 120,000,000 
pounds in excess of the largest previous 
production and 18 per cent. above last 
year’s figures. Only twice in the history 
of copper mining has there been a larger 
increase in quantity of metal produced. 








DEBTS AND REVENUES OF LEADING NATIONS 


Liabilities— Normal debt. War debt. Interest. 
athe adie et beeaeteneedhks sees dee $1,344,000,000 None. $21,309,000 
SN cn Sex Satin esess pesnctsendcncessscodeses 3,485,000,000 $7,284,000,000 119,000,000 
ee ee os oe ed aden enemies 1,177,000,000 8,925,000,000 54,000,000 
Ti... shicctboceas Eoeeae mhneeeheah eth owen 6,344,000,000 7,918,000,000 186,000,000 
DET cho bi wtineewadesceetakénaanseadvesabee 4,537,000,000 3,148,000,000 207,000,000 
ME da Koh dsatavs doxwokesthadewavavenks 1,047,000,000 2,731,000,000 47,000,000 

Resources— Annual revenues. National wealth. 
la iii na ctiieen oadhed cnananbapeaiinnn $1,007,000,000 $187,740,000,000 
EN dad ad mee-deneeewkbee eet sess eekdewbeaencnesbares 918,000,000 85,000,000,000 
SEE tn ds bi ceelisnsh minha dutelabhaiadebess eae Cekta hee 879,000,000 80,000,000,000 
ia al hl ah i a le ee ch 914,000,000 50,000,000,000 
NE GEES ea ee a Ee Oey CR ee Som Sy pee oe 1,832,000,000 40,000,000,000 
EN din Cena ie leatheads ceded neice iaamenaae aan 120,000,000 25,000,000,000 





Copper Output Beats 
All Records 
HE copper mines passed all records 


for previous years, the 1915 out- 
put having a value of $236,000,- 


selling price of its common stock is a 





Large Industrial 
Earnings 


THE percentage which an industrial 


corporation should earn upon the 
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subject containing possibilities for end- 
less discussion says the Boston News 
Bureau. Just now industrial profits look 
large when contrasted with the market 
prices of industrial stocks. The latest 
available official reports substantiate this 
statement. 

In the table herewith the percentage 
of earnings on selling price is shown for 
17 representative stocks, the figures 
being based on reports for the calendar 


year I9QI5, except where otherwise 
stated: 
% Earn. 
Low Per 
Earn. Av. Price Annum 
for Stock Wed. on Price 
American Can... . .$2,142,942 561% 9.2 
American Locomo- 
ET piping acma'e 1,952,740 6614 23.5 
Baldwin 
Se seaceceenss 1,427,816 99% 7.1 
Central Leather+.. 2,097,498 515% 40.9 
Continental Can... 964,114 78% 15.8 
General Motors*..12,475,518 460 82.8 
| 10,305,679 681% 25.2 
International Pa- 
por pld.......0 1,219,515 43 12.5 
Lackawanna Steel} 1,795,758 12% 28.3 
National Biscuit.. 2,893,476 121 6.7 
National Enamel- 
iivéceyauees 455,480 23 12.7 
New York Air 
UD weccccesc 137% 11.2 
Pressed Steel Car. 449,815 501% 7.1 
Studebaker ...... 980 183% 20.6 
U. S. Industrial 
Alcohol ........ 3,987,574 142% 23.3 
United States 
ED akéeadeden 29,654,474 79% 29.2 
Woolworth ....... 6,594,460 119 11.07 


+ Three months ended Dec. 81, 1915. 
* Six months ended Dec. 81, 1915. 


Postal Savings 
Growth 


HE Postmaster-General, Mr. Burle- 
son, has written for the New York 


Times Annalist an article in which he 
shows that deposits in the postal savings- 
banks of this country have expanded not- 
ably during the European War. The re- 
port of operations for the fiscal year, 
which closed on June 30 last, shows that 
the increase in business, both in number 
of depositors and amount of deposits, 
“was the largest in the history of the 
service.” 

“The postal sayings system was put 
into operation on January 3, 1911, at for- 
ty-eight second-class post-offices, one in 
each State, and extended rapidly there- 
after. The table herewith shows the 
growth of the system and gives a sum- 
mary of transactions from the time it 
went into operation in January, I9I1, by 
periods of six months: 

















GENTLY PRAY! 
—King in the Chicago Tribume 








Increase in 
With- Balances on 

Deposits drawals Deposit 
$778,129 $100,984 $677,145 
12,609,139 2,671,608 9,437,531 
18,123,218 8,500,810 9,622,408 
20,448,545 12,628,570 7,819,975 
21,252,838 15,491,027 5,761,811 
24,005,311 18,074,651 5,930,660 
20,115,197 3,694,741 
37,806,683 22,105,615 15,701,018 
32,508,225 25,968,806 6,539,419 
$191,341,976 $125,657,268 $65,684,708 
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Sixteen Years of Market Fluctuations 





This chart shows the absolute high and iéw-@f fifty leading storks; half ratlread and half in 


‘dustrial, in each year without regard te the dates en which the high and lew 
was made. The range is thus semewhat wider tham that shown in the record 


‘veraeces prescnied on othe¢ pages. 


low ef individual issets 
of and weekly 


The Annalist 


Expert Opinion 
Conservative in Tone 


Hayden, Stone & Co.—It seems to us that 
any further pronounced drop would dis- 
count almost anything that could possibly 
happen in the near future and will probably 
be followed, as others have, by recovery, 
but where also the possibility of price re- 
actions in commodities, in the course of the 
next year, will militate against any very 
broad movement on the upward side. 


Richardson, Hill & Co.—Paradoxical as 
it may sound, it is hardly too much to say 
that a diplomatic rupture with Germany 
would be welcomed by many bulls as well 
as bears, in spite of the break in prices 
which it is generally conceded such action 
would precipitate. The market then would 
be more sensitive to constructive influ- 
ences. 


Tucker, Hayes & Bartholomew.—On any 
pronounced break in the market, we believe 
good stocks should be purchased. 


F. A. Schirmer & Co.—It would seem to 
be a good time. to keep in strong position, 
and to hold one’s self in readiness to take on 
good, seasoned dividend stocks, if they 
should, by reason of political events, sell 
off to any further material extent. 


Knauth, Nachod & Kuhne.—Fresh ten- 
sion has been caused by the new develop- 
ments in the submarine controversy, but 
these have not been sufficient to seriously 
affect business conditions. The volume of 
business continues at high level at most in- 
dustrial centers and the demand for raw 
material is so great that prices are higher 


all along the line. The situation has been 
well handled, and although the country’s 
purchasing power is larger than at any 
time since the war started, there is little 
disposition to overdo things. Business men 
are hopeful mindful of the fact that future 
commitments have to be made with refer- 
ence to the uncertainties of a great war, 
possible intervention in Mexico on a large 
scale, and the complications of a Presiden- 
tial campaign. All three factors are likely 
to have increased influence from now on, 
since the national conventions are only a 
few weeks off, and the European situation 
has reached the most interesting stage of 
the entire war period. 


Whitney & Elwell.—We do not think the 
time has yet come to make purchases for 
investment, but satisfactory trading profits 
can be secured by bpying on sharp reac- 
tions and selling on the bulges. The sea- 
son of the year is now less propitious for a 
prolonged advance and care should be 
taken not to overstay a rally. 


Keane, Zayas & Potts.—Uncertainties are 
likely to cause reactions, and prospective 
buyers are waiting for a reaction for the 
purpose of getting in at a lower level and 
catching the upward swing that is certain 
to follow it. They have adopted President 
Wilson’s policy of watchful waiting and are 
applying it to his dealings with Germany 
on the submarine outrages; and as the 
country is ready, mentally at least, for 
whatever the situation may produce, it may 
be surmised that the definite clearing up of 
this situation one way or the other. will 
serve as the signal for a buying movement 
of unusual proportions. 








The Business Situation 





HILE the per cent of cash to de- 
posits is now very much smaller 
than in former years, this is of 

course due to the new law, and the banks 
still have about $100,000,000 of reserves 
in excess of legal requirements—a very 
large excess. Since last October, how- 
ever, the per cent of loans to deposits 
has gradually risen from 88.6 to 94. 

Another sharp advance in commodity 
prices brings the Bradstreet figure to the 
extraordinary level of 11.75, or 36 per 
cent above the price level before the war 
began. Hence, although we cannot be 
said to have any condition of bank or 
credit inflation so far, there is no ques- 
tion that we have a sort of business in- 
flation, which in time may bring un- 
pleasant results in its train. 

With this sharp advance in prices, it 


is natural that bank clearings should in- 
crease greatly—since the clearings repre- 
sent business handled as measured in 
money. With an advance of 36 per cent 
in prices, it naturally takes more money 
to handle the same quantity of goods. 

Business failures continue at a very 
low level, showing that the average of 
prosperity among business men is now 
unusually high. March building opera- 
tions were not far from the normal for 
that month in recent years, but do not 
represent any pronounced expansion in 
that line. A year ago they were unusu- 
ally small. 

A curious feature of the iron and 
steel situation is that iron prices do not 
follow steel prices in their abnormal ad- 
vance. The price of iron has remained 
nearly stationary for over three months. 





Average Average 
Money Rate Money 
Prime Com- Rate De 


Per cent. 
Cash to 
sits New Deposits New Br’dst’s In- 


Per cent. 
Loans to 
English In- 


mercial Paper European York Clearing- York Clearing- dex of Com. dex of Com- 

New York. Banks. house Banks.* house Banks.* modity Pes. modity Pcs. 
Apeh, BIG... .cecis 8% 5 14.8 94.0 11.75 4,013 
March, 1916........ 814 . 5 15.5 92.9 11.37 4,008 
February, 1916...... 8 5 16.4 91.8 11.14 3,840 
April, ISB. ....0... 3% 5 19.8 95.0 9.77 3,305 
3: FONG. ccccccce 38% 4% 26.1 96.4 8.75 2,597 
x5 BOMB cccvcers 5% 4% 26.1 100.3 9.30 2,717 
25.7 98.5 9.10 2,791 


os ere 436 4 


* Affected by the new Federal Reserve System. 


Total Bank Clearings Balance of Gold 
Movements Trade 


Bank of U.S. 


Balanceof Building Business 


Operations, Failures, 


=? Excluding —Imports or —Importsor Twenty Total 
of U N.Y.City Exports Exports Cities _ Liabilities 
(Millions). ——- (Thousands) (Thousands) (Thous’ds) — ds) 
March, 1916........ 20,679 a «.—t<cestes’  ° aceneesden 54,938 17,315 
February, 1916..... 18,236 7,129 Ex. 7,668 Ex. 215,901 33,495 18,320 
March, 1915........ 18,848 6,283 Im. 24,696 Ex. 138,629 46,430 26,914 
? oo Se 14,253 6,403 Im. 5,210 Ex. 4,943 54,678 28,826 
- ee 14,140 6,253 Ex. 13,695 Ex. 31,981 46,702 22,564 
ss ere 14,449 6,082 Ex. 3,117 Ex. 47,834 49,666 19,837 
Production U.S. Steel Price of 
Wholesale ofIron Co. Unfilled Electro. Winter Babson’s 
Price of (Tons) Tonnage Copper. Wheat Bond 
Pig) Iron. (Thous’ds). (Thous’ds).+ Cents. Condition. Average. 
eee 7.90 cee eee 29.0 78.3 91.5 
i Rae 17.90 3,338 9,331 27.5 sere 91.6 
February, 1916.......... 17.90 8,087 8,569 27.4 Ses 91.8 
ES awe vuesaek 12.34 2,064" 4,255* 16.8 88.8 89.8 
eee 13.75 2,848* 4,653* 14.2 95.6 93.4 
a PEE ccs ceveseces 15.65 2,763* 7,469* 15.8 91.6 93.5 
vag BOs vecccccccce 13.75 2,405* 5,304* 15.7 80.6 97.9 





*March. + Last day of mo. 
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The Machinery of Wall Street 


Why It Exists, How It Works and What It Accomplishes 


III. The Money and Credit Markets 








By G. C. SELDEN 





HE word “ money ” is used in Wall 
Street and in commercial circles 
generally to mean two entirely 

separate and distinct things. This is un- 
fortunate, since it causes a great deal of 
confusion in the minds not only of 
students and novices, but even in quar- 
ters where a better knowledge might 
naturally be expected. It is therefore 
necessary to get these two meanings thor- 
oughly in mind before considering the 
workings of the money market. 

The first meaning of money is cash 
or currency—gold, silver and paper 
money of all kinds. This is the money 
we carry in our pockets, or which is 
deposited in the Sub-Treasury, or im- 
ported and exported, or shipped back 
and forth between the country banks 
and those located in the big financial 
centers. 

The second meaning of money is 
short-term credit, such as call loans, 
time loans, commercial paper, checks, 
bank deposits, etc. For example, when 
a man says he has money in his purse 
he refers to the first meaning of the 
word, but when he speaks of his money 
in the bank he means something very 
different—his credit balance at the bank. 

This double use of the word grew up 
because a credit balance at the bank 
could be instantly turned into money at 
any time. When the savings bank de- 
positor takes a hundred dollars of cash 
around to his bank and deposits it, he 
knows that he can draw that cash out 
again whenever he wants it, and very 
naturally he speaks of his “ money” in 
the bank; but the bank does not hold all 
its depositors’ money in the form of 
cash. If it did it could not pay any 
interest, since to earn interest it must 
loan the money out in some way. The 
bank simply credits its patron with the 
amount of his deposit, and what he 
really has in the bank is a credit balance. 
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Thus the “ money market” is really 
a credit market, for hardly any one ever 
borrows or lends the actual cash. Nearly 
all the transactions in the money market 
are in bank checks, which merely serve 
to transfer bank credits from one person 
to another. Even loans on the notes of 
business firms—commercial paper— 
which may run for six months or a year 
or even longer, are included in the gen- 
eral term “ money market.” 


How the Money Rate is Fixed 


Since credit can be transferred any- 
where in the United States by the simple 
process of mailing a check, or even by 
telegraph if necessary, the whole country 
is practically included in the “ money 
market.” A merchant in Kansas City 
wants to borrow $10,000 for the purpose 
of increasing his stock of goods. He 
goes to his bank and if his credit stand- 
ing is good the bank lends him the 
money. This perhaps leads the Kansas 
City bank to withdraw $10,000 which 
it was carrying on deposit in a Chicago 
bank, and may again lead the Chicago 
bank to draw an equal amount from its 
New York correspondent bank or trust 
company. 

In all these transfers of credit no 
cash is moved unless the bankers of one 
city or community, taken as a whole, 
begin to find themselves short of cash. 
Then they arrange for the transfer of 
currency or gold from some other city. 

For instance, if Chicago banks find 
themselves running short of cash while 
New York still has plenty, the rate of 
exchange at New York on Chicago will 
rise to such a premium that it will be 
cheaper for New York to send the 
actual cash than to buy exchange on 
Chicago. The workings of the foreign 
and domestic exchange markets will be 
explained more fully in the next chapter. 

Most of the borrowing and lending 
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done in the entire country is thus ar- 
ranged privately between individuals or 
firms and institutions and the rates of 
interest are fixed by two influences: (1) 
the credit standing of the borrower—the 
rate being lowest to the concern whose 
credit is the strongest ; and (2). the gen- 
eral demand and supply of money, as 
observed by each bank in its dealings 
with business men and with other banks. 
Under ordinary circumstances more 
than half of the total bank clearings of 
New York City result from stock and 
bond operations of one kind or another, 
though not all on the Stock Exchange. 


Call Money 
The principal form of credit that 


may be needed for other uses. This 
situation gives rise to the very general 
use of call money in Wall Street. 

The market for call money is so broad 
and is so large a part of the demand 
from members of the Stock Exchange 
that it is convenient for the brokers to 
gather in the “ money crowd” after the 
close of the regular market each day 
and bid for and offer call money just 
as they do a stock during the session. 
The principal supply comes from a com- 
paratively small number of institutions 
that make a sort of specialty of this 
class of business. 

While the interest rate on call money 
is generally lower than that on money 
loaned for a fixed period of time, it may 


MONTHLY LOANS & DEPOSITS OF N.Y. BANKS. 
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arises from these extensive security 
transactions is that known as “call 
money.” The broker or dealer in stocks 
and bonds naturally wants to borrow 
the very large amount of credit that he 
requires at the lowest possible rate of 
interest, and the bank can afford to allow 
the lowest interest rate on loans that it 
can call in at any time when the money 
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be higher under exceptional circum- 
stances. When there is a great scarcity 
of available credit, usually as the result 
of panic, time loans may be unobtain- 
able, and since the broker must have 
credit or fail, a tremendous demand 
sometimes converges on the call money 
crowd, forcing the rate to high figures. 
There have been occasions when the rate 
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has gone to 365 per cent. or even higher 
—call money being excepted from the 
operation of the usury laws. 

It is probable that these extreme quo- 
tations for money have now been done 
away with by the new Federal Reserve 
Bank system, since that provides for an 
elasticity of currency and credit in cases 
of emergency that will prevent the con- 
ditions that have sometimes arisen in 
the past when money was almost un- 
obtainable at any price. 


Commercial Paper Rates 


The call money rate fluctuates so 
widely and at times so violently that it 
does not afford the best index of the 


ber, 1914, money rates have tended 
downward and have been abnormally 
low. This has been partly due to the 
great increase in credit made possible 
by the new law and partly to the big 
gold imports resulting from the war 
demand for our products abroad. 

This is doubtless a temporary condi- 
tion and in due time commercial paper 
rates will again reach 6 per cent. ; but it 
is likely that such extreme rates as 8 or 
10 per cent. at New York, will in future 
be avoided, for the same reasons that 
will prevent very high call money. 


Credit in the Banks 


Since the banker is primarily a mer- 


MONTHLY AVERAGE MONEY RATES AT N-Y. 


—Commercial Paper. 
---Call Loans. 


money market as a whole. The com- 
mercial paper rate, however, reflects 
general money conditions pretty faith- 
fully and is the nearest approach we have 
to the official Government bank rates of 
Europe. 

As will be seen from the graphic here- 
with, 6 per cent. has in the past been a 
relatively high rate for commercial paper 
at New York and 4 per cent. has been 
a relatively low rate. Since the Federal 
Banks went into operation, in Novem- 





chant in credit, any considerable in- 
crease in borrowing either on collateral 
security or on commercial notes will at 
once be reflected in the loan accounts 
of the banks. And a moment’s thought 
shows that it will also be reflected in the 
deposit accounts; for when the banker 
grants a loan to his customer he simply 
credits the amount of the loan to the 
customer’s deposit account with the 
bank. Thus Wank loans and deposits 
tend to rise and fall together. 
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Since the bank has the right to loan 
out not only the money deposited with 
it by its patrons but also its own capital 
and surplus if it so desires, loans may 
exceed deposits and, taking the country 
as a whole, they nearly always do; but 
for the New York banks (excluding the 
trust companies) loans and deposits are 
usually not far from equal, sometimes 
one account being the greater and some- 
times the other. 

The first graphic shows very clearly 
this general correspondence, and also 
shows the astounding expansion of bank 
credits that has taken place since 1914, 
under the combined effect of the new 
Federal Banks and gold imports. 


Credit Based on Money 


Since the banks have to keep a fixed 
per cent. of cash reserve behind their de- 
posits, and since deposits rise with an 
increase in loans, it follows that cash 
reserves set a limit on loans. This con- 
dition has often been likened to an in- 
verted pyramid, the cash forming a small 
base at the bottom on which a large 
amount of credit is built up. A com- 
paratively small increase in cash permits 
a large growth of credit, while a de- 
crease in cash necessitates a much 
greater contraction of credit. 

Changes in the supply of cash in the 
banks depend upon four factors: 

(1) The amount of money—in the 
sense of cash and currency—being used 
by the business of the country; that is, 
carried about in people’s pockets, kept 
in their tills, or hidden away in old stock- 
ing-feet. There is more difference in 
this factor at various times than might 
be expected at first thought. When 
people are prosperous they carry more 
money. When business is good, trades- 
men have more money in their cash 
registers. And when for any reason a 
feeling of panic spreads among the 
people, a great deal of money is hidden 
away. The result is that panic at times 
jerks the cash out from under the pyra- 
mid of credit and brings the structure 
down with a smash. In the past we have 
had no way of increasing the supply of 
cash at such times, but the new law per- 
mits such an increase &nd it is hoped 
that panics may thus be avoided. 


(2) Exports and imports of gold. 

(3) Production of gold in the United 
States. 

(4) The amount of cash carried in 
the several Sub-Treasuries. 

Since Wall Street is the great banking 
center, any increased demand for cash 
is usually passed along to Wall Street 
by the country banks. On the- other 
hand, gold imports and Sub-Treasury 
operations are mostly centered at New 
York, so that any increase in the supply 
of cash is quickly felt there. The result 
is that Wall Street, in this matter of 
cash supply as in most other ways, is a 
sort of barometer of conditions, and is 
far more sensitive to changes than other 
sections of the country. 


Brokers’ Credits 


Active brokers often buy and sell sev- 
eral hundred thousand dollars worth of 
stocks or bonds in a single day. These 
are paid for by certified checks. Hence 
the same broker may pay out half a 
million dollars in certified checks during 
the day, while at the same time he re- 
ceives an equal amount from other 
brokers. If there were no way of off- 
setting these credits before the end of 
the day, he would have to carry half a 
million dollars of loans all the time 
simply as a matter of bookkeeping. 

To avoid this the practice of over- 
certification arose, by which the bank 
certified the broker’s checks to an 
amount exceeding his credit balance with 
the bank at the moment, while the broker 
restored his balance before the end of 
the day by depositing other checks. 

This practice has been held to be 
illegal and has now been abandoned in 
favor of other methods. One method 
is for the broker, when doing a heavy 
business, to make frequent deposits 
during the day, so that his account at 
any hour, if it were to be reckoned up, 
would show a credit balance. Another 
method is for the bank to make a “ morn- 
ing loan ” to the broker on his note, thus 
substituting his personal credit for over- 
certification. 


NOTE—The next article will take 
up the subject of foreign exchange. 
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Preferred Stock Versus Bonds 


Some Seasoned Preferred Issues Which Are Entitled to 


Rank in the Class 


With Bonds—Advantages of 


Higher Yield—Suggestions For the Investor 





By SIEGFRIED STRAUSS 





HE low rates, which have been rul- 
ing in the money market for a 
very considerable time, naturally 
had a strong influence on the bond mar- 
ket. The very large demand for high- 
class bonds resulted in a general advance 
in prices, and high-class American rail- 
road bonds, bought at present prices, 
yield to the investor 4 to 4% per cent. 
Many people consider such returns on 
their investments as very unsatisfactory, 
and consequently there is a demand for 
safe securities, paying interest at a more 
liberal rate. The national loans of the 
prominent countries of Europe were 
looked upon as the very best and primest 
investment before the war, and England, 
France, and Germany could borrow at 
less than 4 per cent. interest. The war 
brought about a huge increase in the 
national debts of Europe, and the Euro- 
pean nations had to pay stiffer rates to 
their lenders. The Anglo French bonds 
yield 6 per cent., the French war loan 
534 per cent., the German war loan 5 
per cent., and the British war loan over 
44%. To the American investor these 
internal war loans give a very much 
higher return on account of the low 
rate of Foreign Exchange, but still the 
demand for European war bonds in the 
United States is less than might be ex- 
pected. Cautious American investors 
fear a possible repudiation, and, at best, 
look upon European government bonds 
as a rather speculative investment. In- 
vestors that cannot find a bond which 
combines a better interest on their money 
with equal safety for the principal, nat- 
urally turn to the stock market. 
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Classes of Preferred Stocks 


It is a fact that the stocks of a great 
many American corporations originally 
were nothing but water, preferred as well 
as common stock. Stocks were given as 
a bonus to the purchasers of bonds and 
to the founders of the corporations. 
However, the phenomenal development 
of the United States during the last 
twenty-five years has squeezed the water 
out of the stocks of many a corporation, 
railroads and industrials. American 
railroads, like the Missouri Pacific, the 
Denver & Rio Grande, the Missouri, 
Kansas & Texas, have capital stock, com- 
mon as well as preferred outstanding, 
totalling nearly 100 million dollars par 
value for each road named. These 
stocks, however, are largely water, and 
their value is based not so much on 
tangible assets which the stock certifi- 
cates represent, as on the voting power 
which the stocks carry. Denver pre- 
ferred, Missouri, Kansas & Texas pre- 
ferred, Southern Railway preferred, 
Erie preferred stocks, etc., area to 
class 3 of preferred stocks—viz., pre- 
ferred stocks of corporations which do 
not pay dividends on their preferred and 
common stocks. Preferred stocks of 
corporations which pay dividends on 
their preferred stock, but none on their 
common stock, are class 2, while pre- 
ferred stock, of corporations which 
pay dividends on both common and pre- 
ferred stocks, are class 1. 


Margins of Safety 


_It is, of course, understood that this 
division into three classes does not mean 
that there are no fundamental differ- 








See 
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ences between the stocks of the same 
class. Denver preferred is quoted 
around 20, Erie preferred around 50, 
which distinctly indicates that Denver 
preferred is largely water, while a very 
large percentage of the water has been 
squeezed out of Erie preferred by rein- 
vesting part of the earnings of the rail- 
road in the property. Amongst the 
preferred stocks of class 2 there are 
stocks like Loose-Wiles first preferred, 
which has paid its 7 per cent. dividend 
for the last four years, and is quoted 
about 90, while American Locomotive 
preferred stock, which has paid its 7 per 
cent. dividend ever since the company 
came into existence in 1901, is quoted 
around 102. In both cases the common 
stocks have not paid any dividends for 


terruption. The only exception is the 
United States Steel Corporation, which 
passed its common dividend for one year 
in IQI5. 

Practically these preferred stocks are 
just as safe an investment as any first- 
class bond, with the great advantage of 
yielding from 4% to 6% interest per 
annum, which compares very favorably 
with the yield of 4 to 4% per cent. for 
a first-class bond. Theoretically, of 
course, the bondholder as a creditor is 
in a stronger position than the preferred 
stockholder, as the former owns part of 
the corporation. But this advantage of 
the bondholder is of no practical conse- 
quence, when the corporation is of such 
financial strength as the ones mentioned 
in the above table. There are quite a 
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Amount 
outstandingin Price 
million dollars. April 17th. Yield. 


5% Nn.c. 124 10054 5% 

4% n.c. 60 76% 544% 
7% nc. 115 129 54L% 
4% Nn.c. 28 90 414% 
4% n.c. 42 90 414% 
4% n.c. 23 87% 444% 
4% n.c. 100 82% 4% % 
7% cum. 50 113 644% 
7% cum. 45 117% 6% 

6% cum. 52 106 554% 
6% cum. 15 115 544% 
7% cum. 24 125% 554% 
7% cum. 24 114% 6%% 
7% cum. 360 1174 6% 





years, but the Loose-Wiles Biscuit Com- 
pany shows a deficit after paying its 
preferred dividend, while the American 
Locomotive Company earned its pre- 
ferred dividend with a satisfactory mar- 
gin. 
Stocks on Par With Bonds 

The only class of preferred stocks, 
however, which can be classed on a par 
with bonds for investment purposes, are 
the preferred stocks of corporations, 
which have paid dividends on both 
classes of their stock for a number of 
years. The table herewith gives the pre- 
ferred stocks of seven railroads and of 
seven industrials, which corporations 
have paid dividends on the common 
stocks for the last ten years without in- 


number of corporations which have a 
rather poor record as far as their divi- 
dends are concerned, but their preferred 
stocks may at present be considered 
absolutely safe investments. To this 
class belong the preferred stocks of the 
war brides, like Bethlehem Steel, Bald- 
win Locomotive, Central Leather, etc. 
These corporations have made such tre- 
mendous profits during the war that divi- 
dends on their common stocks seem as- 
sured for a great many years to come. 

Investing in preferred stocks of cor- 
porations, which have a good ten-year 
record with regard to the dividend on 
their common stocks, may be strongly 
recommended to the most conservative 
investor, 
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Investment 





Suggestions 


Brief Comment on Some Sound Investment Issues and 
Others of a More Speculative Aspect 





ARION Licut & HeEatinG Com- 
PANY 5s of 1932. These bonds 
are a first mortgage on plants 

supplying electricity and heat to a popu- 
lation of about 20,000 in and about 
Marion, Indiana. Electric franchises run 
to 1939; heating franchises only to 1929. 
Net earnings about three times interest 
charges. The bonds are guaranteed, 
principal and interest, by the American 
Gas & Electric Company. A sinking 
fund is operating. These bonds are re- 
garded as a good investment. The mar- 
ket is about 95-100. 


UNITED States EQuiIPMENT Com- 
PANY 6s, 1916. There are only $80,000 
of notes outstanding, and the trustee 
has the sum of $80,776.67 with which 
to pay them. All of the capital stock is 
owned by McArthur Brothers Com- 
pany. These notes are believed to be 
perfectly good. They could probably 
be sold or discounted at a premium. 


CanaDA Licut & PowEeR CoMPANY 
5s of 1949. The market price of these 
bonds was adversely affected by the gen- 
eral depression in Canada following the 
war. For the year ending June 30, 
1914, the net earnings were about I I-3 
times interest charges. The present mar-. 
ket price is about 60. These bonds are 
secured by a first mortgage on a hydro- 
electric plant developing 23,000 horse- 
power within 30 miles of Montreal, and 
also on a plant supplying electric light 
and power in the business district in 
Montreal. The franchises are perpet- 
ual. 

Santraco Exvectric Licgut & TrRaAc- 
TION CompaNny 6s of 1959. Net earn- 
ings of 1913 were about twice interest 
charges. The bonds are secured by a 
first mortgage on some I1 miles of 
street railways in Santiago and plants 
supplying electricity. The population 
served is about 55,000. No later earn- 
ings are available. 
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BETHLEHEM STEEL §s of 1942. These 
bonds are secured by a mortgage on all 
real estate on the plants now owned 
or hereafter acquired belonging to the 
Bethlehem Steel Company, subject to 
$15,500,000 of prior liens. These bonds 
are a high grade investment. The 
interest in the year 1914 was earned ap- 
proximately 4% times. These bonds 
are an obligation of the Bethlehem 
Steel Company and are guaranteed, 
principal and interest, by the well-known 
and very prosperous Bethlehem Steel 
Corporation. The Bethlehem Steel Com- 
pany owns the plants in South Bethle- 
hem, Pa. 

Paciric Licgut & Power CoMPANY 
first 5s of 1942. Outstanding, $7,837,- 
000, $2,350,000 of which are guaranteed 
as to principal and interest by the Los 
Angeles Railway Corporation. This com- 
pany was absorbed in 1910 by the Pa- 
cific Light & Water Corporation, which 
is controlled by Mr. H. E. Huntington 
through ownership of a majority of the 
capital stock. The guaranteed bonds have 
a market of about 93-95. The non-guar- 
anteed bonds about 91-93. 

PorTLAND Raitway, Licgut & Power 
CoMPANY convertible 5s of 1942. There 
are about $17,064,000 outstanding, and 
there are prior liens of about $19,500,- 
000. In 1914 the interest was earned 
about 1% times. 

RuTLAND RarLway, Licut & Power 
5s of 1946. The property is leased to 
the General Gas & Electric Company, 
and is under the management of W. S. 
Barstow & Company. The bonds are 
secured by a first mortgage on 32 miles 
of street railway in and about Rutland 
and on plants supplying gas and elec- 
tricity in the same territory. The com- 
pany controls valuable water powers and 
serves a population of about 22,000 un- 
der perpetual franchises. In 1913 the 
interest was earned about 1% times. 
The market is about 83-88. 

















Bond Inquiries 





Syracuse, Lake Shore & Nor. 5’s 


Cc. T. D., N. Y¥.—There are $2,500,000 
Syracuse, Lake Shore & Northern Rail- 
road first mortgage 5’s of 1947 outstand- 
ing. They are secured by a first mortgage 
on some 48% miles of high speed inter- 
urban railway extending from Syracuse to 
Oswego through Bal leastiie’ Phoenix, 
Fulton and Minetto, and including the city 
lines of Oswego. About 20 miles of track 
are double-tracked. Outside of the cor- 
porate limits of the various towns the rail- 
way is constructed on private right of way. 
In 1914 the net earnings did not quite 
equal the interest and taxes. This company 
is a part of the Empire Utility Railways, 
Inc., which had a deficit for the year ended 
June 13, 1914, of $30,400 and has since de- 
faulted on certain of its obligations. As 
the company is just about in the throes of 
a reorganization we think it too soon to 
give advice regarding your bond. We sug- 
gest that you write us again in the course 
of two or three months. 





High Grade Bonds 


F. A. F., Philadelphia, Pa.—As five very 
high grade bonds we suggest the following: 
The yield is between 4% and 4%%). 
hicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 4s; Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy Joint 4s; Pennsyl- 
vania Consolidated 44s; N. Y. State 44s; 
American Telephone & Telegraph 4s. 
These bonds all have a ready market and 
are listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change. 


Investment of Trust Funds 


M. S., Philadelphia, Pa.—We are not of 
the opinion that it is a good plan to invest 
trust funds in the bond issues of any of the 
warring mations. It is not known how 
long the war will last, or how much the 
credit of these nations will become im- 
paired. As a suggestion for the investment 
of the $600, you might buy one of the 
Canadian municipal bond issues. There are 
several good issues which yield between 
5% and 6% on the money. 


Hudson & Manhattan 5’s 


H. H. G., New York City—Hudson & 
Manhattan First & Refunding 5s we con- 
sider an attractive investment issue. The 
company’s earnings are sufficient to cover 
the interest charges with considerable 
margin to spare. here is no reason to 
believe that earnings will fall off to any 
extent in the future. In fact, they are 
liable to increase. A switch to these &~ 
from Third Avenue Adjustment 53 we con- 
sider to be a good move. 


U. S. Smelting & Refining 6’s 


B. E. W., Syracuse, N. Y.—The United 
States Smelting, Refining & Mining Com- 
pany in the year 1914 had net earnings of 
over 900,000. The interest on the $12,- 
000, $ 10 year 6% convertible notes will 
amount to $720,000. The 1915 net ——_ 
are reported to have been about $7,000,000. 
There is but little question that the com- 
pany will be able to continue mterest pay- 
ments during the life of the bonds and it 
may very well be that the conversion privi- 
lege will prove valuable. We consider 
these bonds to be an attractive business 
man’s investment at 103%. The mining 
business, however, is subject to violent 
changes of earning capacity and we hold 
that a person dependent entirely upon in- 
come from investments should not place 
his funds in the securities of mining com- 
panies. 


Pierce Oil Con. 6s 


B. C., Atlantic City, N. J.—Pierce Oil 
ten-year 6% convertible gold debentures 
can be regarded as a good business man’s 
investment. In 1914, the company did not 
quite cover interest charges, but in 1915 
earnings were over 5% on the stock. 
Owing to the increase in the price of oil, 
current earnings are running very much 
ahead. This company also has very valu- 
able properties in Mexico and is friendly 
with the controlling interests down there. 
Should Carranza be able to maintain his 
government, Pierce Oil will be well taken 
care of in Mexico. Of course, there is a 
certain element of risk involved in these 
bonds, but we do not think that it is a 
risk that a business man would not be justi- 
fied in assuming. 


West. Pacific Bonds 


R. M. D., Philadelphia, Pa—According to 
our understanding of the Western Pacific 
reorganization plan, the holder of a $1,000 
bond, upon Lon baa Fs of cash for each 
bond, will reserve in new first mort- 
gage 5% bonds, to er with $550 in pre- 
ferred stock and $950 in common stock. 
We should be inclined to subscribe for the 
new bonds. As the company is being so 
thoroughly reorganized, it should become 
fairly prosperous. It is impossible to judge 
the safety of the new Western Pacific first 
5’s until the management has had a chance 
to demonstrate the earning power of the 
railroad after being thoroughly reorganized. 
We should expect, however, that the bonds 
will prove a fair investment, but for several 
years they cannot be regarded as an ab- 
solutely sound investment. 
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Lackawanna Convertibles 


C. K. G, Hoboken, N. J.—We regard 
Lackawanna Steel convertible bonds as 
a good business man’s investment, with 
fairly good prospects for a speculative ad- 
vance. The bonds are convertible into 
common stock at par, up to March, 1922, 
and it is quite possible that this conversion 
privilege will be of value within the next 
few years. ; 





Distillers 5s 


P. T. K., Syracuse, N. Y.—Distillers 
Securities 5s are good speculative bonds. 
The company last year sold its holdings in 
United States Industrial Alcohol and as a 
result is in strong financial condition. Cur- 
rent earnings are running very large be- 
cause of contracts taken for the manufac- 
ture of alcohol. 


Yosemite Lumber 6’s 


S. M. O., La Grange, Ill—The Yosemite 
Lumber Company has outstanding $2,370,- 
000 first mortgage 6% gold bonds which 
are due serially. A sinking fund of $3.60 
per thousand feet of timber cut is required 
to be paid to the trustee. The bonds are 
secured by a first lien on sawmills and 
timber tracks. The company for the year 
ended April 30, 1914, operated at a loss 
after making a charge for depreciation. 
Before purchasing these bonds, we suggest 
that you inquire of the Merchants Loan & 
Trust Company, Chicago, Illinois, asking 
whether or not the sinking fund payments 
have been made. We should say that a 
well operated timber company should be in 
a position to pay short term serial bonds 
when due, but it is of course a liquidating 
business, that is, when the timber is cut 
and sold the assets are thereby reduced, 
and unless the sinking fund payments are 
kept up the security behind the bonds cor- 
respondingly shrinks. For the year ended 
April 30, 1914, there was a deficit of $16,- 
280. We do not regard such bonds as high 
grade conservative investments. 


West Shore ist 4’s 


. L., White Plains, N. Y.—The West 
Shore Railroad guaranteed Ist 4’s are 
classed among the highest grade American 
railroad bonds. They are not subject to 
much fluctuation in price, and are_ likely 
to increase but slightly in value. On the 
other hand, they are not likely to go down 
much, even in bad times. They are a first 
mortgage on 479 miles of road from Wee- 
hawken to Buffalo, and are guaranteed 
principal and interest by the New York 
Central & Hudson River Railroad. 





Short Term Obligations 


T. S. P., Pittsburg, Pa—We consider the 
most liquid and very highest grade short- 
term securities to be the maturing obliga- 
tions of states and large cities, But such 
bonds must be purchased at a very low 
rate of interest. For instance, New York 
City 6s of 1916, yield but 2.50%, and of 
1917, but 3.45%. Up to 1920 the yield is not 
over 4%. We consider these to be the 
safest owing to the ease with which these 
large cities can borrow funds and to the 
fact that they are very readily marketable. 
The short-term obligations of various Ca- 
nadian cities may be purchased at prices to 
yield a comparatively high return: Quebec, 
4.95%; Montreal, 4.60%; Calgary, 5.75%; 
Vancouver, 5.67%. We believe these bonds 
to be perfectly safe. Short-term railroad 
equipment obligations of large railroad 
systems which may be purchased from 4% 
to 4.50%, are also absolutely safe, owing 
to the fact that they are general and first 
mortgage on certain specified equipment of 
the roads and a railroad must be in position 
to be able to use its equipment in order 
to operate. 


Sen-Sen Chicle 6s - 


R. L. W., Pittsfield, Mass.—Sen-Sen 
Chicle Company first 6s are secured by a 
first lien on all of the trademarks and 
securities of the company, including the 
entire capital stock of some seven com- 
panies engaged in the manufacture of chew- 
ing gum. The company is controlled by 
the American Chicle Company which is 
a holding company. In 1912, the Sen-Sen 
Company paid 10% dividends on $4,000,000 
of stock and the American Chicle Com- 
pany has been quite successfub in the con- 
duct of its business. We should say that 
the first 6s are a fair investment for a 
business man. You would have to con- 
sider, of course, whether or not the chew- 
ing gum business is permanent enough to 
warrant the investment of some $10,000,000 
or $12,000,000. 


Norfolk Southern Refundings 


E. A. S., Brooklyn, N. Y.—Norfolk 
Southern Ist and refunding bonds cannot 
be regarded as a conservative investment, 
but they appear to be a fairly good invest- 
ment for a business man. The company’s 
earnings have recently shown good in- 
creases and there is every reason for 
believing that for the year ending June 30, 
1916, a fairly substantial surplus will be 
shown after all charges. We see no reason 
for selling these bonds at the present time 
at a loss. 
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Outlook for Leading Industries 


Article [IV — The Equipment Companies 


Have their Stocks Discounted War Orders ? — Prospects 
for New War and Domestic Business — Latest Earn- 


ENTION of the equipment stocks 
involuntarily brings to one’s 
mind the so-called “ war stocks ” 

and the spectacular part they played in 
the 1915 stock market. For the “ equip- 
ments ” were among the leaders in the 
war-stocks boom, since to them fell a 
major part of the tremendous munitions 
orders which the hard pressed Allies 
dumped upon an astonished America. 

Everyone knows what happened stock 
market-wise; how the better class of 
equipment stocks took wings and soared, 
and how even the “ pups ” and stocks of 
manufacturing concerns which never 
received or expected to receive a war 
order, participated in the orgy of specu- 
lation. The peak of the movement was 
attained in October of I915 and since 
that time the equipments, along with 
other securities, have receded consider- 
ably from their highest prices. But their 
present levels represent, without ques- 
tion, a considerable part of the war-boom 
impetus and in considering the equip- 
ment stocks the analyst must take into 
consideration the matter of present and 
prospective war orders. 


War Order Outlook 


In the April 1 issue of THe Maca- 
ZINE OF WALL Street the outlook for 
the war stocks was discussed in this 
series of articles. It was shown that 
on the basis of orders received, the war 
stocks as a class had sold high enough 
and that the only thing which would 
warrant !.igher prices would be a further 
and considerable improvement in do- 
mestic business, or another outburst of 


ings Reports — Where the Investor’s Opportunity Lies 


By BARNARD POWERS 


buying on the part of the contending 
nations. 

In reference to the latter the recent 
statement of E. R. Stettinius of the firm 
of J. P. Morgan & Co., and who recently 
returned from Europe, is the most sig- 
nificant utterance which has yet been 
made. Mr. Stettinius said in effect 
that while there would be some 
further munition business, in the event 
of a continuance of the war, never- 
theless the factories of France and 
k:ngland which have been established 
since the outbreak of the war, are 
now largely supplying the munition 
wants of their armies. The _ infer- 
ence is that from now on the volume of 
war orders to this country will be in 
diminishing volume. J. E. Mathews, 
head of the ordnance department of the 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation, and who 
followed Mr. Stettinius from abroad, 
confirmed the remarks of the Morgan 
partner. Another representative of the 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation said that 
Mr. Mathews had returned from Europe 
empty-handed as far as war orders were 
concerned. 

All this leads to the conclusion that 
the equipment companies have not a 
great deal more to expect in the way 
of war order business, and that further 
increase in their income must come from 
a revival in domestic demand. These 
companies are not in the class with the 
copper, spelter, lead and other raw ma- 
terials producing concerns which par- 
ticipate in war business no matter who 
turns out the finished materials. The 
dropping volume of war orders is, there- 
fore, a vital factor in their affairs. 
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\merican Car & Foundry Co. 
Yearsended April30 1915 


Nel scvaseunenccaecn cee 
Ren. Repl. etc....... 1,284,118 
Div. on Pfd., 7%..... 2,100,000 
Bal. for Common..... 230,936 
Equiv. on Common... 0.7% 
Paid on Com., 2%.... ...s00:: 
SerPhes cc ccvceseccess 80,936 


* Before appropriating $700,000 for maint. and imp. in 1914 and $250,000 in 1918. 
+ Includes a div. paid in adjusting period of payment. 


American Locomotive Co. 

Years ended June 30 1915 
LR *$1,142,602 
Interest, GbC.....ccccs 349,378 
ek, Be iccckccus satduees 
Prek. Tle Cebsesaecs 1,750,000 
Surplas ..cccccccccees *3,241,980 
Equiv. per Comt....... cccccess 
Paid OM COUMMBOM. ....6 cccocces 
DeGUEE ccccccecessses ccvccese 


* Deficit. 


\merican Steel Foundries 
Years ended Dec. 31 1915 


Total income......... $706,848 
Suk, SN etacasety 472,200 
Depreciation ......... 204,083 
Bal, surphes.......es. $313,434 


* Year to July 31. 
t Deficit. 
+ Total deductions. 


Baldwin Locomotive 
Years ended Dec. 31 1915 


Total income.......... $3,510,383 
Reh, Giiiincccénse dns 642,567 
Wek Maanseviaese 2,827,816 
POS. Bia Peistcoxtss 1,400,000 
Earned on common... 7.18% 
Pd. on common, 2%.. ........ 
Sarg sidsscnsccsses 1,427,816 


*Co. incorporated in 1911. 
t Deficit. 


Pressed Steel Car 
Years ended Dec. 31 1915 


Gross profits.......... $1,517,458 
Depr. and renewal... 192,643 
_s + “Spee 1,824,815 
Pref, Gifs TWiess< sis 875,000 
Div. Gl GIES i. 065 Sescesne 
Dangly. s4cccdinnietsi« 449,815 


1914 1913 1910 1906 
$5,810,889 $5,539,829 $5,725,098 $5,684,553 
2,052,918 2,211,236 1,635,620 1,840,893 
2,100,000 2,100,000 2,100,000 $2,450,000 
1,657,971 1,228,593 1,989,478 1,357,660 

5.58% 4.09% 6.638% 4.25% 

600,000 600,000 GOO GOR 8 cc cevcece 
*1,057,971 *628,593 1,389,478 1,357,660 


1914 
$2,562,251 
486,124 
2,076,127 
1,750,000 
326,129 
1.30 


826,127 


1914 
$724,662 

724,688 

231,456 
$231,482 


400,000 
+1,449,770 


1914 
$1,104,397 
212,045 


TABLE 1 
SUMMARY OF EARNINGS OF LEADING EQUIPMENT COMPANIES 






























1913 1910 1906 
$6,826,483 $2,597,949 $6,462,506 
641,178 513,191 281,813 
6,185,805 2,084,758 6,180,693 
1,750,000 1,750,000 1,750,000 
4,435,305 834,758 4,430,693 
17.74 1.34 17.72 
Lon te A eee (11% % ) 812,500 
4,435,305 334,758 4,118,198 
1913 *1910 *1906 
$2,087,166 $1,896,072 $1,596,955 
734,648 510,158 $587,433 
318,926 mee.” ceeaeaae 
1,088,592 1,030,221 1,009,522 
1913 *1910 *1906 
ie 
| eee 
ee ee ee 
RS eek oo ee 
Ey stiddsies.  cpaaees 
SEE, sccceenew. |. weekeadds 
= ieee, | akc 
1913 1910 1906 
$2,768,459 $2,194,521 $3,381,884 
573,643 626,155 350,000 
2,194,816 1,568,366 8,031,884 
875,000 875,000 875,000 
SC tsacccancd” = Rb ghaeas 
944,816 698,366 2,156,884 





Domestic Business Outlook 
While the improved earnings position 


of the railroads has resulted in a very yet up to what might be considered 





considerable increase in equipment or- 
ders, the equipment demand is not 
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normal. Orders placed in the first half 
of last year were behind the poor 1914 
totals, but about the middle of the year 
the railroads entered the market on a 
fairly active basis, and during the last 
half of the year about one-half of the 
year’s total orders were placed. How 
equipment orders have ranged during 
the last decade is shown by the follow- 
ing tabulation : 


Year Freight Passenger Total Cars 
Pc awcctons 107,796 8,092 110,888 
See 80,264 2,002 82,266 
WOIB... cscs 146,732 3,179 149,911 
BOIB....cccees 234,758 3,642 238,400 
| re 133,117 2,623 135,740 
ao TE 141,204 3,881 145,085 
Sade s cant 189,360 4,514 193,874 
_ 62,669 1,319 63,988 
Eee 151,711 1,791 153,502 
eee 810,315 8,402 818,717 


The equipment buying which marked 
the latter part of 1915 continued into 
the current year and is still under way. 
The demand for steel rails for the month 
of March totaled in the neighborhood of 
goo,000 tons and the demand for cars 
from the leading equipment companies 
such as American Car & Foundry, 
Pressed Steel Car and railroad supplies 
from Railway Steel Spring, was greater 
than at any previous time in these com- 
panies’ history. But the excessively high 
rail and other equipment prices which 
are now current, has tempered the ardor 
of equipment buying to a large extent 
and while the present high prices con- 





of the leading equipment companies, 
while Table II shows the range of their 
common stock prices for the last four 
years and the current year up to April 
21. The following tabulation shows how 
much the common stocks of the leading 
companies have appreciated in value 
(prices as of April 21) compared with 
the low price of 1914: 


1914 April 21 Appre- 


Low Price ciation 
Amer. Brake Shoe..... 80 108% 23% 
Amer. Car & Foundry.40 6014 20% 
0 A ee 19 67% 481% 
Baldwin Loco.......... 2654 90144 6354 
N. Y. Air Brake...... 56% 129% 73% 
Pressed Steel Car...... 25 47 22 
R.R. Steel Spring...... 19 35 16 


Earnings as shown in Table I are by 
no means impressive, but it must be 
taken into consideration that the profits 
from war orders either showed not at 
all or to a small degree in last year’s 
income accounts. The current year’s 
earnings should show very much better 
but not sufficiently better, in the opinion 
of most good judges, to warrant any 
considerable advance in this class of 
securities. Several of the companies 
mentioned have good sized deficits to 
replace. 

The fact that the equipment stocks 
have advanced very materially from the 
low of 1914, coupled with the fact that 
the day of the war order seems to have 
passed its zenith, and furthermore, that 














TABLE 2 


RANGE OF COMMON STOCKS OF LEADING EQUIPMENT COMPANIES 


1916 


H. I. H. 
Am. Brake Shoe..... *108% 100 *109% 
Am. Car & Foundry... 78 60% 98 
BAR. BOGBesecesavsece 88% 60% 74% 
Baldwin Loco........ 11854 86% 154% 
N. Y. Air Brake..... 153% 128 164% 
Pressed Steel Car.... 65% 47 784 
R.R. Steel Spring.... 444% 34% 54 





* Certificates of deposit. 


1915 
87% 


265% 


1914 "1913 1912 
. . ss - £. . s 
97% 80 96% 89% 107% 91% 
40 58% 42% 56% 36%, 68% 49% 
19 87% 20% 44% 27 47% 31% 
52% 38% 58% 36% 60% 49 
56% 69 58 82%, 55% 85 50 
25 46 2% 36 # 18% 440% 28% 
19 34% 19% 85 22% 40%, 27% 





tinue the railroads are likely to purchase 
on a minimum requirement basis. 
Leading Equipment Companies 
Table I which accompanies this ar- 
title shows the latest reported earnings 


the outlook for heavy domestic equip- 
ment business for the remainder of the 
year is far from assured, should cause 
the investor to pause before buying these 
securities at this time, 





























American Cotton Oil Co. 


Under a New Regime—Policy of Up-building—Growth 


of Cotton Oil Industry—Dividend Outlook. 





By GEORGE S. PHILLIPS 





HE securities of the American Cot- 
ton Oil Co. represent the capital 
invested in one of the big growing 

industries of the country. The wealth 
producing potentialities of this industry 
are being constantly developed by the 
introduction of new methods and im- 
proved processes of manufacture. The 
American Cotton Oil Co. is the largest 
single factor in the business, an organiza- 
tion with experience and trade prestige 
back of it, and with a physical equipment 
of a generally high order, well located 
and efficient plants. Leaders in banking 
and finance who control the direction of 
its fiscal policy, include such men as 
Francis L. Hine, president of one of 
New York’s most powerful banks, the 
First National; A. Barton Hepburn, 
Chairman of the Chase National Bank, 
and others. Their names are linked with 
successful enterprises. It is known that 
they are taking a special interest in the 
affairs of the American Cotton Oil Co., 
with the purpose of putting it where it 
rightfully belongs among America’s suc- 
cessful industrial concerns. Four years 
ago the company was looked upon as a 
very great disappointment from a finan- 
cial standpoint, but today it presents a 
new aspect which affords great encour- 
agement for the future. 

The restoration of dividends on the 
common stock last December, after a 
lapse of four years, created an eminently 
satisfactory impression in Wall Street, 
and it may be expected that hereafter 
the fortunes of the company will be fol- 
lowed with increasing interest by the in- 
vesting public. 


Character and Extent of Business 


The American Cotton Oil Co. was in- 
corporated in 1889 as successor to the 
Cotton Oil Trust, to engage in the man- 
ufacture and sale of cotton seed prod- 
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ucts. The following companies are con- 
trolled through stock ownership: 

Alabama Cotton Oil Co.; American 
Cotton Oil Co. of Ohio; Arkansas Cot- 
ton Oil Co.; Robert B. Brown Oil Co.; 
Capital Fertilizer. Mfg. Co.; The N. K. 
Fairbanks Co.; Georgia Cotton Oil Co. ; 
Mississippi Cotton Oil Co.; New Or- 
leans Acid and Fertilizer Co.;. North 
Carolina Cotton Oil Co.; South Carolina 
Cotton Oil Co.; Tennessee Cotton Oil 
Co.; The Union Oil Co.; Union Oil Co. 
of R. I.; The W. J. Wilcox Lard and 
Refining Co., and Holland-America Cot- 
ton Oil Co. 

The company owns refineries, crude 
oil mills, gins, soap factories, lard plants, 
fertilizer plants and seed houses located 
as follows: Cincinnati, Mobile, St. Louis, 
Columbia, S. C.; Atlanta, New Orleans, 
Memphis, New York City, Little Rock, 
Jackson, Miss.; Raleigh, N. C.; Provi- 
dence, R. I.; Rotterdam, Holland, and 
Montreal, Que. 

The general public is best acquainted 
with the company through a familiarity 
with the widely advertised products of 
its subsidiary, the N. K. Fairbanks Co., 
makers of “ Gold Dust,” “ Fairy Soap,” 
and “ Cottolene,” but knows little of the 
more important branches of the business, 
namely, the handling of the seed from its 
raw state through the delinting and 
crushing processes to the manufacture 
of various oils, by-products, compounds, 
ingredients, etc. Some of the principal 
products turned out are linters, hulls, 
feed, fertilizer, fuel, packing, bran, 
meats, such as cake meal, feed for cat- 
tle, horses and mules, crude oil, refined 
oil, putty, foots, washing powder, soap, 
etc., etc. 


Growth of Industry 


The industry has had a wonderful 
growth particularly in the last decade. 
Space does not permit of going into de- 
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tails here. A glance at Table I which 
shows the increase in the value of vari- 
ous products over a period of years 
dating from the formation of the Cotton 
Oil Co. gives some idea of the remark- 
able forward strides that have been made. 
These figures do not take into considera- 
tion the added values of the various by- 
products when utilized as ingredients or 
component parts in the manufacture of 
hundreds of other products. 


Reasons for Suspension of Dividends 


It is plain from the graphic showing 
earnings and dividend payments and the 


At the close of the 1910 year cash had 
dwindled to a bare $600,000, while in- 
dicated working capital was reduced to 
a little over $7,200,000. The condition 
created an urgent necessity for new cap- 
ital and led to the flotation in March, 
1912, of $5,000,000 5 per cent twenty- 
year bonds, the proceeds of which were 
used largely to replenish cash and work 
ing capital. This burdened the company 
with $250,000 in annual interest charges 
in addition to $225,000 already required 
on the 4% per cent. bonds. In this con 
nection it should be noted that the 4% 
per cent. issue has since been redeemed 


AM.COTTON OIL CO.-P-C. EARNED & PAID ¢ STOCKS. 


25 


Preferred Stock. Common Stock. 
C—) Earned.—Divs. Paid. Gl Earned. Divs Paid 


906 1907 1908 1909 1910 101i 


table showing the variations in surplus 
account and working capital which ac- 
company this article, that the company 
has laid itself open to criticism on the 
score of an improvident dividend policy 
in previous years. In the seven-year 
period from 1905 to 1911, in which latter 
year dividends were suspended, there 
were four years in which an extremely 
small margin was carried to surplus, and 
one, 1911, in which despite a deficit in- 
curred in payment of the preferred divi- 
dend, a disbursement of 2% per cent. 
was made on the common. 





1812 1913 i914 191 


with 5 per cent gold notes, thus in- 
creasing fixed charges to the present rate 
of $500,000 per annum, the equivalent of 
nearly 2% per cent. on the common 
stock. 


Improved Financial Condition 


Facing a deficit and the necessity of 
a bond issue in 1911 was like seeing the 
handwriting on the wall in scare head- 
line type. It was well the warning was 
heeded and a drastic retrenchment policy 
adopted at the time. “ We intend to put 
the company where the moths and rust 
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cannot get at it,” said an official on one 
occasion a few years ago in response to 
an insistent inquirer who wished to know 
when common dividends would be re- 
stored. That result can hardly be said 
to have been accomplished as yet. In 
fact as much was admitted in the last 
annual report. There is no doubt, how- 
ever, that the company’s financial posi- 
tion has been vastly improved. This is 
brought out so clearly in the accompany- 
ing tables and graphic that explanatory 
comment would be superfluous. 


Export Business 


The American Cotton Oil Co. does an 
extensive export business in Canada and 
Europe. It will surprise most people to 
learn that until the pure food laws went 


seed oil compounds enter extensively 
would be in greater demand as a substi- 
tute for butter. 

Under present conditions Belgium and 
a large part of warring Europe may be 
regarded as a negative factor in the ex- 
port business, but there is a heavy de- 
mand for the company’s products in Eng- 
land and France. Unfortunately, the 
growing scarcity of ocean freight room 
and the unprecedently high carrying 
rates are putting restrictions on the busi- 
ness which might otherwise be much 
larger. The volume is, however, very 
satisfactory. In January exports of 
cottonseed oil were 28,330,000 pounds, 
against 37,956,000 pounds in January, 
1915, but for the seven months to Feb. 1, 
were 165,733,000 pounds, as compared 





TABLE I 
SHOWING DEVELOPMENT OF COTTONSEED PRODUCTS INDUSTRY 
Growth Year Oil Cake and Meal Hulls Linters Total 
nbs bbs eek due cous $80,540,000 $57,740,000 $8,450,000 $6,150,000 $152,880,000 
eR TR ER a SA 55,230,000 35,910,000 9,810,000 4,770,000 105,720,000 
ivestctenkecenekvan 31,340,000 27,770,000 5,590,000 4,610,000 69,310,000 
Se idstanes chesewakn 21,390,000 16,030,000 3,190,000 1,800,000 42,410,000 
Pith. ctewendeenseed 18,420,000 DP". dkebhetane <  tehetneas 24,870,000 
Wt Antauhecaseeeanen 10,130,000 ne” § . Bdenskeade . ~heswawhien 16,400,000 








into effect the American public was a 
larger buyer of the company’s standard 
brands of cottonseed oil disguised as im- 
ported olive oil. The American Cotton 
Oil Co. of course had nothing to do with 
the fraud being merely the original ship- 
per to Europe. The shrewdness of the 
foreigners was responsible for rebottling 
and relabelling this plain essence of 
American Cottonseed and shipping it 
back here at double the price of genuine 
olive oil, reaping thereby a large but 
questionable profit. Europe, however, is 
itself a heavy consumer of cottonseed oil 
products and the substitute game is prac- 
ticed over there. Consumption is heav- 
ier in years when edible animal fats are 
scarce and high in price. An executive 
of the company, who is noted for his 
facetiousness, once remarked to me that 
the export department was anticipating 
an increased business on the strength of 
an indicated shortage in the Belgian 


“milk crop.” To the initiated this meant 


that oleomargarine into which cotton- 





with 141,305,000 pounds for the corres- 
ponding period of the previous year. 


Earnings 


The earnings of the company are nec- 
essarily subject to wide variations on ac- 
count of the wild fluctuations in the 
prices of cottonseed and owing to the 
peculiar competitive conditions. At pres- 
ent the first of these influences, which is 
the more important, is decidedly adverse 
or rather has already been adverse, since 
the crushing season is over. Last year’s 
cotton crop was the smallest since 1909 
and the consequent scarcity of seed sent 
prices soaring to the record high level 
of $50 a ton last fall. The average price 
in recent years has been around $20 to 
$22, whereas last year’s crop averaged 
in the neighborhood of $44 a ton. This 
will be duly reflected in earnings. 

Offsetting this is the favorable domes- 
tic competitive situation from the stand-, 
point of high prices for lard and other 
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edible animal fats, and the reduced sup- 
plies and high prices of olive oil. More- 
over, there is a new factor of outstand- 
ing importance which does not concern 
the market situation. This comes from 
the reforms in manufacturing and sell- 
ing methods that have been instituted 
during the past year or so and have re- 
sulted in superior efficiency and in- 
creased business. The company has se- 
cured the services of Frank M. Peters, 
who made an enviable reputation as the 
business expert of the National Biscuit 
Co. Mr. Peters is said to have already 
worked wonders with the Fairbanks Co., 
to which he devoted his efforts last year. 
He is now turning his attention more 
largely to the cotton oil branch of the 
business and may be expected to achieve 
correspondingly good results in that de- 
partment. 

THE MaGAzINE OF WALL STREET is 


stockholders than the twelve: preceding 
during which no single year passed with- 


out some sort of payment. The reasons 
briefly are, that the property is in better 
condition than ever before ; the company 
is in a stronger position financially than 
at any time in its history, new life has 
been infused into the operating and sales 
organizations, and last but not least, the 
guiding forces on the board of. directors 
are resolved to establish the securities in 
a class with the dependable dividend 
payers. 

The immediate market course of the 
common stock may continue to reflect 
for some time the unfavorable impres- 
sion that has been created by the uncer- 
tainty of dividend payments in the past. 
The issue would seem to be a speculative 
investment for a long pull. There is rea- 
sonable certainty that the present divi- 
dend rate of 4 per cent. will be, main- 





AMERICAN COTTON OIL 


WORKING CAPITAL, BONDED DEBT AND SURPLUS 


TABLE II. 
Current Current 

Assets Liabilities 
ae $14,821,536 $1,551,825 
GS bwas s-6.4b.2<0" wees 12,825,046 1,403,744 
i. .hna vaddksncn owe 13,009,372 1,639,350 
EE ey 18,342,434 1,766,408 
Pihiies 6snheste os dee 1 1,800,389 
CAS 1 dps KOC mC6e 9,706,633 2,478,970 
ST ee ree e 10,145,782 2,580,407 
hn<ddstuan’ ots enun 9,010,835 2,379,049 
0 AS eee 8,878,537 1,462,577 
Dich ii ds dagusaweeks 7,927,813 1,832,545 
a idnwdsiuuedéek 7,552,864 1,470,340 


Workin Total 
Capita Bonds Surplus 
$12,769,711 $10,000,000 $11,958,984 
11,421,302 10,000,000 10,531,497 
11,370,022 10,000,000 10,130,789 
11,576,026 10,000,000 9,578,040 
10,582,896 10,000,000 8,361,443 
7,232,663 5,000,000 9,490,915 
7,565,375 5,000,000 9,255,234 
6,631,286 5,000,000 8,226,550 
7,415,960 5,000,000 8,190,353 
6,095,268 5,000,000 7,430,111 
6,082,524 5,000,000 7,176,904 











authoratatively informed that earnings 
are running at a very satisfactory rate. 
Barring a collapse in the market price of 
its products the company should finish 
the year with a satisfactory margin over 
common dividends though it is doubtful 
if the showing will be as good as last 
year. 


Conclusion 


In conclusion the writer believes that 
the American Cotton Oil Co. has laid 
the foundation for a new future. The 
four years during which dividend pay- 
‘ments were suspended on the common 
possesses more real significance for 


tained and at around 50 the stock yields 
about 8 per cent. on this basis. 

The restoration of the 5 per cent. rate 
does not appear to be a distant prospect, 
for the reason that the holders of the 
stock who bought it when that rate was 
formerly in effect are entitled to consid- 
eration. The company has for a long 
time planned an extensive building pro- 
gram, which has been deferred owing to 
lack of funds with which to prosecute 
the work. As soon as earnings war- 
rant it is likely that the surplus over 
5 per cent will be applied to the new 
construction over a period of several 
years. 



































United States Industrial Alcohol 


Earnings Last Year Equivalent to $33 Per Share—Assured 
of a Big Business the Rest of the Year—Construction 


common stock of the United States 
Industrial Alcohol Co. was in the 
midst of one of its sensational advances, 
I asked an officer of the Distillers Se- 
curities Corporation if the management 
of that company had not made a great 
mistake in disposing of the majority con- 
trol of the United States Industrial Al- 
cohol and received the following reply: 
“No, we made no mistake in that 
transaction. The approximate $2,500,- 
ooc which we received for that stock 
enabled us to write off a large part of 
our indebtedness and place the company 
in the strongest financial position it has 
been in years. Furthermore, it was 
done just at the right time, as. by virtue 
of the improved credit of the company 
we have been able to handle the big in- 
crease in business much more advan- 
tageously than otherwise would have 
been the case. Furthermore, had we 
been still in control of that company I 
doubt if it would have had the big ad- 
vance it has had. A good many people 
would not have purchased it as it would 
have been impossible to have made such 
a romantic story of profits.” 


Se months ago at a time when the 


Change in Control 


To a certain extent what he said ap- 
plies, but to a larger extent it does not. 
That is to say, the factthat Standard Oil 
interests had become the largest owners 
in the United States Industrial Alcohol 
Co., was a factor of the utmost import- 
ance from the market point of view. 
Traders will usually follow wherever 
they can find out for a certainty that 
there has been purchasing by Standard 
Oil interests. When these interests pur- 
chased Industrial Alcohol, therefore, a 
great many persons jumped to the con- 
clusion that there were possibilities in 
this stock that the average man could 


"By ARTHUR L. REED 
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Investment of $5,000,000—New Status of Preferred. 








not see. With this as a basis, any fan- 
tastic rumor received sufficient belief 
to induce a substantial buying power, 
which, if the old interest had been still in 
control, never would have received cre- 
dence. Nevertheless, there is a great 
deal more back of the enormous ad- 
vance in this issue than in the mere 
“change in control. The market action 
may have been sensational but it was 
warranted by the tremendous demand 
that sprang up for denatured alcohol at 
almost double the former price. This 
resulted in such earnings as to increase 
the assets and the future prospects of 
the company to a remarkable degree. 

Like so many other war stocks, United 
States Industrial Alcohol previous to 
the speculation that began last year, was 
very little known by the rank and file of 
Wall Street. When the company was 
organized in 1906 after Congress had 
passed a law taking off many of the re- 
strictions under which it had been for- 
merly necessary to sell denatured 
alcohol, the promoters issued capital of 
$6,000,000 7 per cent. accumulative pre- 
ferred stock, and $12,000,000 common. 
There was also outstanding a small is- 
sue of bonds of one of the properties 
taken over. Through ownership of 
stock the company controls the Republic 
Distilling Co., with plants located at 
Brooklyn, N. Y., the Anne Arundle Co., 
Md., and New Orleans, and the Wood 
Products Co., which has refineries at 
Buffalo and Binghamton, N. Y. It also 
operates the Columbus Distillery Co., 
at Brooklyn, N. Y., the Louisiana Dis- 
tilling Co., Southern Re-Distilling and 
Rectifying Co., International Distilling 
Co., and the Gulf Re-Distilling & Rec- 
tifying Co., all at New Orleans. 


36 Per Cent. on the Preferred 
While the company has always been 
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able to earn its preferred dividend by 
fairly safe margin, it never has been able 
to show substantial earnings on the com- 
mon stock until last year. The demand 
for denatured alcohol did not increase 
in the proportion that the promoters 
thought it would. As a result, while the 
preferred stock dividends have always 
been paid since organization, common 
stockholders have never received «iny- 
thing, and the Distillers Securities Cor- 
poration found the company a losing 
proposition from the start. The man- 
agement, therefore, was glad to get out 
of it when the directors in June, 1915, 
saw a chance at what they thought was 
a high price, a price far above the aver- 
age. 


RANGE OF INDUSTRIAL ALCOHOL STOCKS 


im ‘2 ‘15 ‘i4 “15 1916 





Outside of the powder companies, the 
chemical companies and some of the old 
time ammunition and rifle. makers, no 
company has received any more benefit 
as the result of the European war than 
Industrial Alcohol. When the war 
broke out, denatured alcohol was selling 
around 30c. a gallon, whereas today it is 
selling around 50c. a gallon. Not only 
did the price advance but the demand 
increased from almost nothing to one 
that could not be filled. The explosive 
manufacturers simply gobbled up every 
gallon as it has been produced. Like the 
- ammunition manufacturers the United 
States Industrial Alcohol Co. had to in- 
crease its capacity. But whereas so 





many of the ammunition and gun manu- 
facturers were in strong financial con- 
dition, the United States Industrial 
Alcohol Co. was in rather a weak posi- 
tion. Its plants were not in the very 
best of condition and, therefore, during 
the greater part of 1915, it was not able 
to take full advantage of all the possi- 
bilities that the situation held for it. I 
dare say that had this company been in 
good financial condition at that time the 
stock would be selling many points high- 
er today. 


Earnings Invested in Property 


It was impossible to pay out to stock- 
holders any of the tremendously in- 
creased earnings. It was necessary to 
put these earnings either into the old 
property or into other buildings to in- 
crease the capacity. Thus the company 
has been building a new distillery in 
Baltimore. This will be operated at full 
capacity as soon as the engineers can 
get it into good running order and will 
have a daily output of 100,000 gallons 
of alcohol. This is said to be the largest 
distillery in the world. With denatured 
alcohol selling at 5o0c. per gallon, the 
gross product of this plant alone for a 
week would be about $300,000 and the 
profits from this plant during the com- 
ing year will probably mean more than 
even the management can foresee at the 
present time. 

To show how war orders have affected 
the company’s earnings, we have but to 
review the income accounts for the last 
six years. Previous to 1910 the com- 
pany had been able to earn its preferred 
dividends, but up to January of that 
year it had accumulated a profit and loss 
surplus of only $681,000 or about 5.34 
per cent. on the common stock. The 
table shows that earnings had varied a 
great deal in the years previous to 1915, 
but had never anywhere approached the 
operating income of $2,724,607 in that 
year. In fact, operating income of 1915 
was almost twice that of the next best 
year in 1912. Net income of $2,172,000 
last year was about 2 1-3 times net earn- 
ings of 1914, and, as a matter of fact, 
the aggregate net earnings of the prex- 
ious five years did not come within 
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$200,000 of being double the earnings 
of 1915 alone. After preferred dividends 
the balance of $1,752,000 was equivalent 
to almost 15 per cent. on the $12,000,000 
common stock. 


New Construction 


What last year meant to the United 
States Industrial Alcohol cannot be bet 
ter exemplified than in this comparison. 
The earnings available for the common 
stock just about equalled the aggregate 
balance for the common for the whole 
five years previous. Furthermore, it was 
only during the latter part of the year 
that the company was able to take full 
advantage of the conditions which had 
arisen. The price of the product has 
kept on increasing, but the plants had 
not attained a position where the best 
results could be had at first. As the 
plants began to attain capacity, however, 
the earnings began to pile in, and with 
the prospect that the new plant at Bal- 
timore will be in full operation during 


quired amounted to $2,235,000, so that 
the total net income last year amounted 
to nearly $4,000,000 or about $33.00 per 
share. A comparison of the balance 
sheet for the last two years shows, how- 
ever, that even though the company 
made such tremendous earnings last 
year, its cash position instead of improv- 
ing showed an actual decrease. This, 
of course, is accounted for by the 
construction of new buildings and the 
purchase of new properties. A com- 
parison of these two balance sheets, 
therefore, makes it obvious that it will 
be necessary to do some sort of financing. 
Just what form this will take no one can 
say, but it will probably and undoubtedly 
be done in a manner to show a profit for 
common stockholders. 

Although property account on Dec. 31, 
1915, is carried at $4,431,000 in excess 
of that of the year previous, the com- 
pany had cash on hand of only $476,205 
against $674,000 in 1914, $609,000 in 
1913, $674,000 in 1912, and $815,000 in 








UNITED STATES INDUSTRIAL ALCOHOL 
CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEETS DECEMBER 31 





Assets— 1915. 1914. 
Properties owned...... $21,276,688 $16,845,671 
GO Neteacdseanseeeses 476,205 674,788 
Accts. and bills rec.... 4,684,161 3,286,445 
Merchandise, materials, 

&e. (cost)........... 735,657 1,000,352 
Unexpired insurance, 

Pe ideckvstaderuress 25,864 29,085 

| PSE $27,148,575 $21,836,341 





Liabilities 1915. 1914. 
Common stock......... $12,000,000 $12,000,000 
Preferred stock........ 6,000,000 6,000,000 
Purity Distill Co...... OU eer 
Rep. Distil. 7% Bds.. 1,100,000 1,200,000 
Accts. and bills pay... 1,467,772 161,112 
i & eae 105,000 105,000 
EE Sduetusactsdas 6,357,803 .2,370,229 

ET eT ee $27,148,575 $21,886,341 


RS 


a good part of the year, it is not hard 
to believe that this company will earn 
between $50.00 and $75.00 per share 
during the current year. The company 
also has completed an acetic acid plant 
near Baltimore, Md. This plant is 
operated by the Curtis Bay Chemical Co. 
and its cost when completed, together 
with the new distilling plant, will be 
about $5,000,000. Shipments of acetic 
acid were begun early in the year, and 
as the company also plans to make dye- 
stuffs, the profits from this plant also 
will undoubtedly be large. 


Needs New Financing 


Last year the company took over sev- 
eral new properties and the surplus ac- 





1911. In other words, then, the cash 
item on December 31 last, had shrunk 
to the lowest point in the last six 
years. Current assets on December 
31 of $5,871,000, represent an increase of 
almost $900,000, but current liabilities 
on the other hand increased over $1,300,- 
000, with the result that the company’s 
working capita of $4,299,000 on that 
date was the lowest it has been at the end 
of any other year in the last six. It 
will hardly be feasible, therefore, for 
the management to begin dividends 
from immediate earnings. These earn- 
ings will probably be capitalized in some 
manner so that stockholders may be re- 
warded and the company’s working cap- 
ital kept intact at the same time. 
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UNITED STATES INDUSTRIAL ALCOHOL 
(Six Years Record of Earnings) 


1914. 
$1,069,602 
416,338 
658,264 
420,000 
233,264 


Year. 1915. 


Operating income 
Deductions 

Net income 
Pref. dividend 
Surplus 

% on com 


1.94% 


United States Industrial Alcohol is 
one of those companies which in all 
probability will find its plant greatly 
over-built when normal conditions re- 
turn. 

The company is fully sold up to the 
end of this year so that large profits 
seem certain. There is some question, 
however, as to whether some of the ex- 
tensive plants which the company now 
has will not have to lie idle in normal 
times, thus cutting down the profits from 
the remaining plants. As a result the 
common stock at to-day’s level is very 
speculative and is a gamble. If new 
stock is issued with which to capitalize 
the additions and betterments made last 
year, the common would undoubtedly 
have a further advance, but how far it 
would go would depend upon what the 
outlook happens to be at that time. As 
the profits of last year were equal to 
$33.00 per share and the prospect for 
the coming year that the company will 
earn from $50.00 to $75.00 per share, I 
doubt if one is taking entirely too long 
a chance at to-day’s level, since the stock 


1912. 1911. 

$1,437,522 $1,038,899 

415,771 405,654 
1,021,751 
420,000 
601,751 
5.01% 


19138. 
$1,006,774 
354,416 
652,358 
420,000 
282,358 
1.94% 


has declined over 20 points from the 
recent high. 


Preferred An Investment 


The preferred stock‘as a result of the 
changed situation may now be consid- 
ered as being a very good investment. 
This stock still carries the endorsement 
of the Distilling Co. of America, and 
with the completion of the new plant 
at Baltimore, there will have been 
expended in the last year a sum al- 
most equivalent to the total outstand- 
ing issue. It is subject to call at 
any dividend date at $125.00, and it 
cannot be increased without the con- 
sent of at least two-thirds of the 
preferred issue. Furthermore, no 
mortgage or lien can be placed upon the 
property without the consent of two- 
thirds of the issue. It is not entirely im- 
probable, therefore, that the preferred 
stock will be called for retirement so 
that some plan for giving common stock- 
holders the benefit of the new additions 
can be made. 





~ How the “Wall” Was Put in Wall Street 


To a stout fence, erected to prevent cows and sheep from wandering away into the forest 


and thus falling easy wie’ to the lurking Indians, may primarily be traced t 
all Street. It is a matter of record that Governor Kieft, in 1644, set 


New York’s famous 


beginnings of 


his hand to an edict which called, says the Journel of Commerce of Toronto, for the erection 
of a “ good solid fence” across Manhattan Island, and commanded owners of cattle and sheep, 
who wished their herds ured in security, to appear at a given time, with proper tools, and 
assist in the work. So fence stood until nine years later, when the Dutch and English were 
at war in Eurepe. The Dutch West Indies Company warned New Amsterdam to be on the 
watch for an attack on their settlement by the English of New England. The Dutch Governor, 
Peter Stuyvesant, acted promptly on the warning and called together the city fathers, who, as 
a first step to preparedness, voted to repair and strengthen the fort from which the Battery 

its name, and to raise $2,000 for the building of a great wall to replace Governor Kieft’s 
ence. This was the wall which gave Wall Street its name. 

In 1699 the wall finally was torn down and the stone in its bastions was used for erecting 


a new city hall. 











Electric Storage Battery 


In No Sense a War Stock—Present Prosperity Due to 





‘s HERE will be no more important 
war orders from the Allies,” is 
a statement that has been confi- 
dently made in financial circles of late 
and has naturally turned speculators and 
investors away from the securities of 
companies that owe their present pros- 
perity to munition orders or to special 
conditions brought about by the world 
conflict. 
Peace stocks, that is to say, stocks of 
corporations which have nothing to fear 


Natural Growth of Business—Stability of Earnings 


By M. FREDERICK LEWIS 





nificant part of the year’s gross. Perhaps 
the greatest factor making for an in 
crease in this company’s business is the 
development of the automobile. That 
the increased use of the automobile in 
this country was independent of the war 
is generally conceded. War or no war, 
automobiles will be bought, and more 
automobiles means more storage batter- 
ies. The greatly increased use of the 
electric starter on automobiles has been 
of material benefit. 


Electric Storage Battery Company’s Plant at Philadelphia 


from a cessation of hostilities, have come 
forward in interest of late. Many have 
been suggested and analyzed, but the 
writer has as yet failed to see that any- 
one has brought the possibilities of Elec- 
tric Storage Battery as a peace proposi- 
tion, to the foreground. In fact there is 
quite a prevalent opinion that this com- 
pany owes the major part of 1915’s in- 
crease in earnings to the war in some 
way or another. 

Orders filled in 1915 by Electric Stor- 
age Battery which were directly a result 
of the war, were confined to a few con- 
tracts for storage batteries for sub- 
marines. This constituted only an insig- 


Not a War Stock 


But, one is asked, how about the shut- 
ting off of German competition ; has not 
this benefitted the company, and will not 
this benefit be removed when the war 
is over? This question is easily an- 
swered. The company has not been in 
the least troubled with German competi- 
tion in the past and it is unlikely that it 
will be in the future. Electric Storage 
Battery is affiliated with leading Eng- 
lish and German battery engineers and 
manufacturers. It exchanges ideas and 
inventions with them. It has the ex- 
clusive right to manufacture and sell in 
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the United States under many foreign 
patents. Dangerous competition from this 
quarter is, therefore, well guarded 
against. 

Straight domestic business is Electric 
Storage Battery’s long suit. Special 
types of storage batteries are manufac- 
tured for every possible battery service, 
from complete electric lighting plants to 
pocket lights. All its various lines have 
been showing healthy increases and there 
appears to be no good reason why these 
increases should not continue. 

A glance at the accompanying Graphic 


Financial Condition 


As of December 31, 1915, the balance 
sheet of the company showed $3,961,056 
current assets, of which $653,756 was 
cash, $1,449,646 accounts and notes re- 
ceivable, and $1,857,646 inventory ac- 
counts. Current liabilities, on the other 
hand, totaled only $359,938, so that the 
working capital of Electric Storage Bat- 
tery is over $3,600,000. See accompany- 
ing table. In view of this strong financial 
condition and the fact that 1915 earnings 
were equal to 8.4 per cent. on the capital 


ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY. 


1908 1908 1910 


1911 


Sales 


Income 


Surplus 


dends 


1912 1913 1914 


Fiseal Year Ends Dec.31. 


will show what an excellent earning rec- 
ord this company has. For the past de- 
cade earnings have had an upward ten- 
dency and last year was the best in its 
history. The conservative policy of the 
management is amply illustrated by the 
large portion of surplus earnings that 
each year have been put back into the 
property instead of being paid out in 
dividends. For the past six years earn- 
ings averaged about 7 per cent. per an- 
num on the stock, as against dividend 
payments of 4 per cent. This has had 
the natural result of putting the company 
in strong financial condition. 





stock it would appear that the manage- 
ment is in a position to increase the divi- 
dend at any time it desires to do so. In 
I9I5, company reduced book value of 
patents $2,877,547. 

Electric Storage Battery was incor- 
porated on June 5, 1888, in New Jersey, 
and acquired the patents, plants and ac- 
cessories of about twelve companies in 
various parts of the United States. The 
main plant of the company is located in 
Philadelphia. See accompanying picture. 
Dividends were started in 1901 when 3% 
per cent. was paid. From 1902 to 1907 
inclusive, 5 per cent. per annum was 
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ASSETS 

1915 1914 1918 1912 1911 
a Fl ere $1,992,998 $1,963,738 $1,885,920 $1,577,651 $1,415,959 
Patents, trade marks, etc......... 11,000,000 18,877,547 13,877,547 18,875,547 18,875,547 
PED cnndnaccnevoccnscsonens Senseenan SOhceseeee. 90sbaecnee 40,000 40,000 
Securities other corp............. 2,182,351 1,777,131 1,878,722 1,333,288 1,899,128 
EE 8,961,056 3,402,997 8,341,152 8,295,532 2,941,554 
EN ican takbinancececnnacuwes $19,136,896 $21,021,413 $20,483, 341 $20,122,018 $20,172,188 

LIABILITIES 

1915 1914 1918 1912 1911 
er rere $16,240,425316,249,425 $16,249,425 $16,249,425 $16,249,425 
Comme Bees. «once cccvvcces 359,988 178,219 164,758 208,104 110,620 
Contingent liabilities.............. 37,088 60,504 83,925 DE . scceweeune 
0 RE re ee ee 1,081,201 843,198 672,710 706,618 494,062 
Profit and loss surplus............ 1,408,748 3,690,068 3,312,528 2,855,525 8,318,081 
SE Gud bpaesedsnnenswiainaees $19,136,896 $21,021,413 $20,483,341 $20,122,018 $20,172,188 








paid, in 1908 33% per cent., and in 1909 
3 percent. In 1910 the dividend was in- 
creased to 4 per cent. and that rate has 
been maintained since. 

No bonds or other debts are on the 
property; its capitalization consisting 
solely of $16,249,425 outstanding stock. 
The book value of the stock as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1915, was approximately $113 
per share, being made up as follows: 
Patents, trade marks and agreements. 
$11,000,000, equal to $67 per share; 
plant investment, $1,992,988, equal to 
$12 per share; stocks and bonds in other 
corporations, $2, 182,351, equal to a little 
over $12 per share; working capital, 
$2,600,000, equal to $22 per share, a total 
of $113 per share. 


Position of Stock 


At present prices of around 6o, Electric 
Storage Battery yields about 6.6 per cent. 
on the investment. In view of the wni- 
formly good earnings shown by the 
company over the past fifteen years, even 
in periods of depression, it appears to 
possess at this price attractive possibili- 
ties as a semi-speculative investment. Its 
present prosperity is built on a solid 
foundation and there is no reason to look 
for a decline in earnings after the war. 
The production of automobiles is ex- 
panding at an enormous rate, and all 
signs point to a continued expansion 
which means added business for this 
company. 
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New York City, N. Y., Com. No. 107. 
(My commission expires March 16, 1917.) 


42 Broadway, New 








Signs of the Times 


Sidelights on Industrial and Market Conditions—‘* War 
Metals’? and New Financing—Outlook for Stock 





Prices. 


By GEORGE L. CONVERSE 





URNING the telescope away from 
Wall Street and looking through 
the long end to get the proper per- 

spective on the country at large, the 
question naturally arises as to whether 
we are in the midst of real prosperity or 
are enjoying merely the hectic and un- 
substantial results of unprecedented 
world-conditions. 

The boom in the steel business, 
plethora of money, war order profits, 
large railroad earnings and other sig- 
nificant markers of the era of industrial 
activity which we are now experiencing, 
are too well known to require any com- 
ment in an article of this sort. But there 
are other indices equally as important 
but which have received measurably less 
comment for the reason that they do not 
bulk large in the public eye. 


Is There Inflation? 


One of the most frequently heard com- 
ments regarding the present situation is 
the lack of inflation. But will there con- 
tinue to be comparatively little inflation 
if the present good times continue? In- 
dustrial and financial history has shown 
that inflation inevitably accompanies 
eras of profitable business. Human 
nature is so constituted that under the 
spur of profitable speculation or profit- 
able business operations, it naturally and 
inevitably turns to considering methods 
to further augment profits. While, gen- 
erally speaking, it is true that there has 
not been much inflation, it appears to be 
certain that under a continuance of con- 
ditions now obtaining, speculation and 
inflation is bound to become greater un- 
less precedent counts for naught at this 
time. 

Table 1 which accompanies this arti- 
cle shows the new listings on the New 
York. Stock Exchange since the first of 
the year. It shows that in a little more 
than three months $662,000,000 of 


bonds (round figures) approximately 
$101,000,000 of preferred stocks and 
$149,000,000 of common stock were ad- 
mitted to trading, making a grand total 
of $911,298,953 of bonds, and common 
and preferred stocks. In the last five 
months of 1915 there were admitted to 
listing on the Stock Exchange, $326,000,- 
ooo (round figures) of bonds ; $196,000,- 
ooo of preferred stocks and $380,000,000 
of common stocks, making a grand total 
of $ 903,000,000 of bonds, preferred 
and common stocks. Thus it appears 
that the first three months of this year 
saw approximately $8,000,000 more 
securities listed than the last five months 
of 1915. The tabulations include many 
securities of companies in the hands of 
receivers and for which certificates of 
deposit were issued and listed, but on 
the other hand it shows only the actual 
amounts listed and does not include 
a very considerable volume of securi- 
ties for which permission was given 
to list when certain requirements had 
been fulfilled. 

The outside market or the “ Curb,” 
has been exceedingly prolific in new 
companies during the last year and a 
half, with munition manufacturing con- 
cerns, mining and oil companies leading. 
For the first time in nearly a decade the 
New York Curb has enjoyed real pros- 
perity, for in spite of the fact that many 


“of the Curb issues have gone to the “ Big 


Board,” the incoming new listings have 
exceeded the stocks lost to the Curb by 
a wide margin. 


New Financing 


As a result of the spirited imdustrial 
activity there has been much new financ- 
ing of late, which is a thing quite apart 
from the matter of the listing of securi- 
ties which may or may not be new issues. 
Table II which accompanies this article 
and which was compiled by the Journa! 
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of Commerce, gives a very idea of the likely to continue large for some time 
extent of this new financing and the in- to come. The capital issues for March 
crease as compared with a year ago. showed a gain equal to 380 per cent. over 

It will be seen from the table that those for March, 1915. Funds used to 
corporate borrowings since January 1 pay off or refund maturing obligations 





TABLE I 
1916 STOCK EXCHANGE LISTINGS 


Company Bonds . . Total 


St. Louis & San Francisco R.R..... $500,000 $500,000 
Kansas City, Fort Scott & M. R.R. .......... 5: 2,209,000 
Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton.... 2,985,000 
Ingersoll-Rand 1,761,600 
Minneapolis & St. 6,585,100 
Booth 1,094,000 

5,763,800 
M., K. & T. R. 2,587,000 
United Fruit 12,198,100 

9,095,000 
CE NE Sais ccc decces. tcnnnecies y 8,000,000 
Lexington & Eastern R.R 7,500,000 
Willys-Overland 15,000,000 
St. Louis & San Francisco 12,000,000 
U. S. Smelting & Refining 41,873,250 
Virginia R.R. Co 2,500,000 
Detroit Edison 2,941,000 


shares 


Atlanta & Charlotte R.R 3,500,000 
Old Dominion ; 7,333,825 
Jewel Tea 16,000,000 
Balt. i 60,000,000 
Kelly-Sprin 5,540,700 
American 37,955 56,120,200 
N. Y. Central 40,000,000 
2,777,578 shares 
(no par) 
7,000,000 
14,451,000 
2,856,000 
Union Pacific 531,000 
Oregon-Washing. R.R. & Nav. Co.. 2,208,000 
Lee Rubber & Tire shares 
(no par) ‘ 
Continental Insurance Co 9,619,700 9,619,700 
Chicago, St. Paul, M. & O. R.R.... 400,000 
t ‘ 3,354,500 
Anglo-French Loan...............- 500,000,000 500,000,000 
7,000,000 
Shattuck Arizona 3,500,000 
Utah Securities 15,707,000 15,707,000 
General Chemical 1,710,000 1,710,000 
Internat. Agric. Corporation 11,578,600 
Peoria & Eastern 1,094,000 
Bush Terminal 125,000 
Philadelphia Co r 2,500,000 


RIE SEO $661,785,600 $100,622,100 $148,891,253  — $911,298,958 











showed an increase of approximately furnished between 20 per cent. and 25 
71 per cent. as compared with the same per cent. of the whole. No account is 
period last year, and it seems exceedingly taken of the $75,000,000 Canadian gov- 
likely that the totals of such financing are ernment loan or state or municipal 
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bonds which were marketed quite freely. 
April maturities will aggregate nearly 
$46,000,000 as compared with $54,000,- 
000 in March. 


“War Metals” 


Producers of metals, particularly the 
“war metals,” such as lead, copper, 


spelter, tungsten, etc., are now enjoying 


times of profits such as never have been 
experienced before and are not likely to 
be experienced again in this generation. 
They are in a particularly happy posi- 
tion as contrasted with the manufactur- 


a lb., the leading copper companies’ 
stocks were selling at prices not very far 
below those now prevailing, notwith- 
standing that copper is now hovering 
around the 30c. a lb. mark, or the high- 
est price in many, many years. And this 
notwithstanding that the treasuries of 
the copper companies are bulging with 
cash, their dividends in many cases hav- 
ing been increased from 50 to 100 per 
cent. and their outputs sold for months 
ahead. 

Truly an anomalous situation, but one 
that finds explanation in the general 


eee ee 
TABLE II 
NEW FINANCING 


RAILROADS 


Bonds 
Notes 
Stocks 


$188,891,100 


1915. 
$232,798,300 
36,770,800 
3,950,000 + 


Change. 
— $43,907,200 
+ 52,549,200 
16,913,400 


1916. 





; $299,074,500 


$273,519,100 + $25,555,400 


InpusTRIAL CoRPORATIONS. 


Bonds 
Notes 
Stocks 


SE aeate Phd ee Gee es ook ek ins baa aie bie $471,903,800 


Grand total 


$154,192,300 


$770,978,300 


$88,823,000 +. $65,369,300 
62,705,500 + 54,890,600 
24,131,900 + 175,983,500 
" $175,6¢ 4$296,243,400 


$175,660,400 
+$321,798,800 


117,596,100 
200,115,400 


$449,179,500 


New Issves ror Marcu. 


Railroads 
Tractions 
Public utilities 
Mfg. companies— 
Iron and steel 
Textiles 
Miscellaneous 
Miscellaneous 


PAERNEERO ROEDER OER R+4b eH eKe RHEE ONS $147,758,100 


$16,000,000 
4,150,000 


+-$131,758,100 
1,330,900 
15,341,300 


5,480,900 
9,140,000 

1,750,000 

41,312,500 6,912,000 


$274,647,800 $57,327,000 








ers of finished materials, for while the 
warring nations are gradually getting on 
a basis where they can manufacture their 
own war materials, they will still have 
to come to this country to get a major 
portion of the raw goods. 

The fact that many of the stocks of 
raw materials producing companies have 
not responded proportionately to the rise 
in metal prices and increased earnings 
has attracted very considerable atten- 
tion. Take the coppers as a typical ex- 
ample. In 1913 when the price of cop- 
per metal fluctuated between 14 and 16c. 


feeling of uncertainty as to how long the 
present high prices will continue, and 
also in the constant pressure on the mar- 
ket from foreign holdings of such com- 
panies as Anaconda, Chino, Ray, Utah 
and Miami. In the case of concerns 
producing metals like spelter it is 
easy to see why their stocks have not 
attained higher levels, since the spel- 
ter market stands in danger of being 
glutted after the war, when the Euro- 
pean output again makes itself felt. 
But copper is different, since no 
very important source of production 
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has been cut off by the war. Other rea- 
sons advanced for the sluggishness of 
the coppers are lack of speculative lead- 
ership, the diversion of important mar- 
ket factors to other quarters and the 
slowness of investors in realizing what 
bonanzas the copper companies now are. 

The strong financial position in which 
the copper, as well as other important 
industrial companies found themselves 
at the close of 1915 is indicated by Table 
Ill. It is a reflection of the general 
uncertainty with which the situation is 
regarded and the determination of cor- 
porate managers to place their concerns 
in well buttressed positions against the 
day when the ending of the war may put 
an entirely different complexion upon 
affairs. 

It goes without saying that all these 
corporations have increased their cash 
holdings since the first of the year, since 
none of them are paying out in dividends 
anything like their present earnings. In 
addition many of these concerns which 
have derived considerable profits from 
war orders, have invested a part of their 
profits in the war bonds of the nations 
to which they are indebted for their war 
business. 


Why Not Reflected in Stock Prices? 


With boom times in business we have 
not had boom times in stocks, outside 
of the “ war brides.” The reasons are 
not far to seek nor obscure. In the first 
place the capitalists all have their atten- 
tion focused on that time when war will 
end. The great question is: “ What will 
happen then to American business and 
American securities?” That nearly 
everyone was wrong when the war 
started induces the fear that the ma- 
pority are likely to be wrong when the 
war ends. Therefore, conservativism 





TABLE III 


CASH POSITION OF LEADING INDUS- 
TRIAL CONCERNS 


United States Steel Corporation. .$110,000,000 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation 15,000,000 
American Smelters Securities Co.. 9,710,000 
American Smelting & Refining Co. 
Kennecott Copper Corporation. ... 
General Electric Co 
Midvale Steel & Ordnance Co 
Central Leather Co 
Phelps, Dodge & Co 
P. Lorillard Co 
American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. 


Studebaker Corporation 
People’s Gas Co 
Sears, Roebuck & Co 


Swift & Co 





and safety first is the order of the day. 

Then again, the effects of the stream 
of foreign-owned American securities 
which has been dumped upon our mar- 
ket may be compared to a continuous 
stream of water upon a flame—its im- 
mediate effects are slight but the cumu- 
lative effect is considerable. There are 
no exact figures of the amount of such 
securities which this country has ab- 
sorbed, but the total runs into many 
hundreds of millions. 

Good judges of market conditions are 
of the opinion that Wall Street is enter- 
ing upon a period in which it will begin 
to discount the ending of the war. This 
discounting is expected to take the form 
of a general lower level of prices of 
which the patient investor may take ad- 
vantage by the exercise’ of considerable 
patience and a little good judgment. 


|. [Making Money by Making Money Work 


The man with a surplus of a few hundred or a few thousand dollars, has an opportunity 


to share in the growth and 


rosperity of the country that is not offered by savings institu- 


tions. By devoting this surplus to the purchase outright of standard bonds or stocks, he not 


only earns for it a higher rate of interest than is paid by banks, but he 
position to share in the growing wealth of the country as it is reflected in 


of the security back of his investment. 


laces himself in a 
increasing value 
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Note—The Investment 
tain condensations of the la news 


be considered official unless so stated. Neither 


Notes on Public Utilities, Oil Notes and Mining Digest con- 
the companies 
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mentioned. The items are not to 


authorities for the various items guarantee them, but they are selected with the utmost care, and 
only from sources which we have every reason to believe are accurate and trustworthy.—Editor. 





RAILROADS 





Atchison.—For the nine months ending 
Feb. 29th, operating income increased 
$5,337,359, over the same period in 1915. 
This company is reported to have reserved 
with the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. an order 
- 60,000 tons of steel rails to cost $2,000,- 


Baltimore & Ohio.—Owing to heavy ex- 
penditure on maintenance, the February 
gain and net earnings does not compare 
favorably with gains of earlier months. 
This road for the first seven months of 
present fiscal year, shows a lead over last 
year of more than $5,500,000 net and is now 
indifferent to figures of net earnings and is 
spending freely upon the property. Based 
upon the present showing, net earnings for 
the fiscal year should run 9% on its $152,- 
000,000.common stock. The road is now in 
a position to restore the 6% dividend rate, 
though this may be deferred, owing to the 
reorganization of the Cincinnati, Hamilton 
& Dayton. 


Boston & Maine.—While reorganization 
is still desired, it would be astonishing if 
the Massachusetts legislature should re- 
verse its act of 1915 to permit of reorgani- 
zation. For nine months to March 3lst, 
the income after charges is equal to about 
6% on all outstanding stock. As a result 
of reorganization, Boston & Maine will be 
enabled to modernize its plant, which will 
make possible large operating economies 
not possible now, and the reorganization 
should place both common and preferred 
stock of the consolidated company in the 
dividend list. 


Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton.—lIt is 
announced officially that considerably more 
than a majority of the first and refunding 
mortgage 4% fifty-year gold bonds of the 
Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton Railway 
Co., general mortgage gold bonds due 1939 
of the same company as have not already 
been sold to the reorganization managers, 
and the first mortgage 4% forty-year gold 
bonds of the Piqua & Troy Branch Rail- 
road Co., having been deposited with the 
various depositaries, the managers have de- 
clared operative the plan and agreement of 
reorganization dated Feb. 15th, 1916. Time 
for receiving deposits is extended until 
May 15th. 


Chicago & North Western.—On current 
earnings and present outlook, and with a 
substantial eight months’ showing back of 


it, this company will earn 10% on its com- 
mon. The increase for 1916 over 1915 to 
date is $7,221,000 in gross revenues. 


Erie—Annual report shows approxi- 
mately $5,000,000 increase in the road’s debt 
last year. This company is now left with 
only $13,280,000 notes outstanding, where 
in March, 1914, it had $34,550,000. Pros- 
pects for paying off the last of its notes 
next year are remarkably good. It is pre- 
dicted that if Erie’s business this year in- 
creases another $6,000,000, which it should 
do if business conditions continue in pres- 
ent volume, operating ratios will then ad- 
vance proportionately because Erie is fully 
equipped to handle a larger business with 
little additional expense. It is estimated 
that fully 50% of the gross gain for this 
road will be brought undisturbed down to 
net. A surplus of $10,000,000 is estimated 
in excess of all fixed charges. 


Kansas City Southern.—Based on actual 
showing for first eight months and outlook 
to June 30th next, this company will earn 
approximately 2.65% over its common. 
This is above average annual earnings of 
the company since 1906. Panama Canal’s 
reopening is a favorable development. 


Louisville & Nashville—From reliable 
sources, information is spread that this 
company will restore the 7% dividend rate 
on stock. Present indications are that 
Louisville will earn practically double 7% 
on its $72,000,000 stock in the fiscal year 
to June 30th. 


Lehigh Valley.—This road has sold $10,- 
697,000 414% bonds under its general mort- 
gage dated Sept. 30th, 1903, and maturing 
May Ist, 2003. This money is to be used 
for equipment. At the end of February, 
net operating income was $8,089,428, a gain 
of 21.3% comparing with previous year and 
largest for this period, since the big 1913 
year. The road is earning its dividend with 
a fair margin. 


Missouri, Kansas & Texas.—C OU RT 
ASKED TO ORDER first mortgage bond 
interest paid. Committee representing first 
mortgage bonds of this company has asked 
to be permitted to intervene in foreclosure 
suit pending which Central Trust Co. of 
New York seeks to foreclose the consoli- 
dated mortgage of Missouri, Kansas and 
Texas. To meet labor demands, Missouri, 
Kansas & Texas alone will require ap- 
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proximately $1,000,000 a year which will 
ie the present situation consider- 
ably. 


Minneapolis & St. Louis.—Stockholders 
will receive formal notice of reorganization 
plans imposing an assessment equivalent 
to $20 on each share of stock held. More 
than 75% of the stock assents to the re- 
organization plan, through which $4,530,- 
200 cash will be provided. This will be 
used to retire $2,500,000 notes and to pay 
the floating debt. 


New Haven.—March gross shows in- 
crease of about 11%. This road will shortly 
sell short term notes against the maturity 
May Ist of $27,000,000 one-year 5s. This 
new issue will probably be a 4%4% security. 
This official plan is to pay off in cash $2,- 
000,000 of the notes soon coming due. 


Norfolk & Western.—In view of present 
big earnings, there is considerable gossip 
as to the possibilities of an advance in divi- 
dend rate from 6% to 7%. At present rate 
of earnings, road indicates for fiscal year 
ending June 30th, 1916, earnings of about 
sie on the $113,868,400 common out- 
standing. This would compare with 8.7% 
on $108,156,000 common during same period 
in 1915. February surplus over fixed 
charges was $1,664,293—an increase of 
$1,162,703 over February, 1915. 


New York Central.—Annual report for 
1915 shows surplus after deducting fixed 
charges and before deducting advances to 
controlled companies, as $27,711,473, equal 
to 11.10% on $249,590,460 stock. This com- 
pares with $9,358,247 for the consolidated 
properties in 1914 or 3.75% on the same 
amount of stock. 


Pittsbu gh & Lake Erie.—Report for 1915 
shows 25.23% on stock as against 13.61% 


in 1914. Surplus for 1915 totaled $4,569,000 
against $1,084,00 in the year 1914. 


Pennsylvania—February gross revenue 
of lines east and west of Pittsburgh was 
$31,596,750—an increase of $8,180,561 over 
February, 1915. First two months of 1916 
reported, gross earnings are $16,041,375 
ahead of corresponding period a year ago. 
Company has placed orders for steel rails 
for 1917 delivery, aggregating 205,000 tons. 
Road now seventy years old and has col- 
lected $4,000,000,000 in transportation reve- 
nues and has paid out over $2,000,000,000 
wages. Revenues at present indicate a 
we on investment at rate well above 

0. 


Rock Island.—Orders for forty thousand 
tons of rails for 1917 delivery placed. 
February estimate of earnings greatly 
ahead of what was expected. Increase $617,- 
874—an improvement of 11%% over the 
same month in 1915. February net earn- 
ings show profits were $228,502 against a 
deficit last year of $206,061. Increased net 
revenues are the direct result of increased 
operating efficiency. 


’Frisco.—Earnings of road have been 
sufficient to meet the fixed charges under 
the proposed plan and to leave a large 
surplus. Practically all of the large holders 
have assented to reorganization plan. 

Union Pacific—Present plans call for 
$3,000,000 expenditure for rail replacement 
this year. Company now handling the 
largest business in its history. 


Wheeling & Lake Erie.—Further post- 
ponement of the sale of the road until May 
10th will be asked by the holders of the 
mortgage bonds. The request will be based 
on the expectation that litigation involving 
the road may be ended in the next month. 





INDUSTRIALS 





Atlas Powder Co.—CAPITAL increased 
to $20,000,000 half common and half 6% 


cumulative preferred. Reported that but 
very little of new issue of stock will be of- 
fered for sale. First three months, 1916, 
gross sales over $4,500,000. On this basis 
company’s gross for 1916 should be in ex- 
cess of $18,000,000, or twice last year’s 
record. New plants recently purchased in 
Pennsylvania for manufacturing powder 
and supplies. 


Allis-Chalmers.—LARGE steel com- 
panies ordering largely for gasoline engines 
and standard and special machinery re- 
quired in the manufacture of steel and steel 
products. Monthly business outside of war 
orders, reported to be running at the rate 
of $1,500,000. Reported company will in 
July pay 1%% on account of the 13% ac- 
cumulated dividends on the preferred in 
addition to regular 14%, 


American Can.—ESTIMATED profits 
on war order business close to $9,000,000, 
added to the earnings from regular busi- 
ness would make a total of $17,000,000 for 
dividends and would mean more than 31% 
for the common. Reported ecarnings for 
first six months show increase at the rate 


of $3,000,000 over 1915. 


American Writing Paper Preferred.— 
EXTENSIVE boom in the paper trade be- 
ing shared by this company. Orders run- 
ning 100% ahead of a year ago at advanced 
prices. Estimated that 1916 earnings will 
be sufficient to take care of the deficit after 
charges of the two past years and perhaps 
even better than that. 


American Chicle—EARLY payment of 
common dividend not expected. Surplus 
cut down to $130,409. Examination of bal- 
ance sheet for year 1914, (no income state- 
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ment for 1915) leads to the conclusion that 
the company has for sometime been paying 
dividend on its common stock in excess of 
current earnings. Balance sheet for 1915 
shows item for good will increased from 
$8,128,607 in 1913 to $8,155,896. This is im- 
portant in that the recognized principle of 
corporation accounting is that good will, 
patents, etc., should diminish from year to 
year rather than increase in value. War 
tax of about 8% is given as reason for de- 
cline in earnings. 


American Coal Products—SALES of 
gongoleum rugs, a substitute for linoleum 
and a special product of the company show 
large gains over a year ago. Recent labor 
troubles satisfactorily settled: General 
business of the company showing large in- 
creases, both in volume and in selling price. 


American Beet Sugar.—FOR the year 
ending Mar. 31 last, company has earned 
an estimated surplus of $3,000,000. After 
deductions for preferred stock of $300,000 
there remains $2,700,000, equivalent to 17% 
on the $1,500,000 common. Increased acre- 
age planted to sugar beets during last year 
will show to advantage in report for 1917. 


American Sugar Refining —EARNINGS 
for 1915 not up to standard but sufficient to 
pay 6% dividend on $10,000,000 stock with 


slight balance to the good. 


Bethlehem Steel—CURRENT earnings 
for month estimated between $5,000,000 and 
$6,000,000, or more than $30 annual dividend 
on common stock, which calls for $4,500,- 
000. With Pennsylvania Steel it seems cer- 
tain that Bethlehem will earn $400 a share 
for its common during current year. War 
business on hand sufficient to keep plants 
running for next six months or more. No 
more war orders expected. 


Chevrolet—ESTIMATED earnings per 
month considerably over $600, April 
schedule of 8,000 cars being maintained, 
and will be increased to 9,000 in May, cul- 
minating in 11,500 in August. 


Chandler —EXPECTED an_ increased 
distribution will be made carly in the sum- 
mer in the form of an extra or a change in 
the regular rate. Earnings now running at 
the rate of 25% on the $7,000,000 stock after 
liberal charge-offs. 


Central Foundry—BUSINESS up to 
April 1, 1916, best in the history of the 
company. Surplus for stock will be about 

, For 1914 there was a deficit of 
$164,000 


Crucible.—REPORTED net earnings for 
March estimated at $2,200,000. If main- 
tained would be at the rate of close to 100% 
on the $25,000,000 stock after allowing 7% 
dividend on the $25,000,000 preferred. 


Canada Foundries—DIVIDEND of 4% 


on common stock for first four months of 
current year has been declared. A bonus 
of 3% was also declared. 


Driggs-Seabury.—BUSINESS on com- 
pany’s books estimated at over $4,000,000, 
and will require over a year to fill. . 

Endicott-Johnson & Co.—REPORTED 
manufacture of 70,000 pairs of shoes a day. 
New high record for earnings reported 
probably this year. 


Electric Storage Battery—PROBABIL- 
ITY that the 4% dividend now being paid 
will be increased. Net earnings for 1915, 
ending Dec. 31st were $1,360,748, equiva- 
lent to 8.37% on the total $16,249,425 stock 
outstanding. This company showed con- 
sistent earning power even before the war 
stimulated profits. While there might be 
some falling off of business with the ending 
of the war, the construction program in our 
own and other navies, particularly in sub- 
marines, the efficiency of which has been 
thoroughly demonstrated in this war, seems 
likely to be increased. 


Emerson Phonograph.—AT the annual 
meeting of the Emerson Phonograph Co., 
the following board of directors was 
elected: Victor H. Emerson, Richard D. 
Wyckoff, Henry C. Lomb, John N. Van der 
Werff and Arthur H. Cushman. Seventy- 
five per cent. of the stock was voted. Most 
of it is closely held, only a small amount 
being in hands of public. 


Fisk Rubber.—NEW ENGLAND'S big 
tire producer making sales record this year. 
Increase of over 140% during January and 
February, over same two months in 1915. 
Company today earning at the rate of bet- 
ter than 33% on its $8,000,000 common stock 
after taking out the full 7% dividend on the 
first and second preferred stocks, but pre- 
vious to deduction of the sinking fund on 
the first preferred. 


Goodyear.—ENGINEERS have discov- 
ered way to strengthen side walls of tires 
by which side wall breaks are minimized. 
Discovery adopted involving expenditure 
of $500,000 on this year’s output. Esti- 
mated increase for the year on sales about 
235% during first three months. 


B. F. Goodrich—_IN FORMATION from 
reliable sources indicate a net gain of 100% 
in gross sales by this company, of $110,- 
000,000. Good judges are confident that the 
dividend rate will be increased from 5% to 
6% before 1916 is concluded. 


Gray & Davis—BOSTON and Massa- 
chusetts investors should be particularly in- 
terested in the $250,000 of Gray & Davis 
common offering at $40 per share (par $25). 
Company is said to be a rapidly growing 
producer of automobile accessories. Esti- 
mated profits for 1916 total $1,000,000, after 
deducting $42,000 required for the 7% pre- 
ferred dividend, leaving a balance of 80% 
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on the 50,000 shares of common stock. 
These earnings are largely based on war 
orders, and cannot be expected to continue 
at the same rate. 


General Electric—THIS company is 
booked many months ahead in most of its 
departments, and for the three months to 
Mar. 3lst, new orders total $38,000,000 or 
at the rate of better than $150,000,000 per 
annum. This compares with $111,819,142 
of orders received during the year to Dec. 
31, 1915, the highest previous total reached 
by the company, an increase of over 35%. 


International Agricultural—SHIP- 
MENTS of acid are being resumed at the 
highest rate of output Tennessee Copper 
has yet secured, or close to 800 tons daily, 
which is 10% above the best previous mark, 
or 60% better than deliveries were running 
after shut down for repairs. 


International Paper.—THIS COMPANY 
now cleaning house. Its floating debt re- 
duced to $2,500,000, against $5,450,000 fif- 
teen months ago. The company is now 
nearer free of floating debt than at any time 
for ten years. 


Ingersoll-Rand.—EVEN with war orders 
reduced or entirely cut off, this company 
is receiving enormous demand for air press- 


ing machinery for all industries, condensed 
milk plants, automobile makers, and build- 


ing contractors. Very heavy sales of road 
building machinery have been made to 
Italy, France and Russia. Reported earn- 
ings for 1916 better than for previous year. 
Report showed gain in assets of $3,288,373 
over a year previous. 


International Nickel.—BY reason of con- 
trol of the greater part of the world’s nickel 
production, this company enjoys a_remark- 
ably strong natural position. Company 
planning erection of another refining plant 
in Canada. It is believed that International 
Nickel can mine, refine and sell nickel more 
cheaply than any new interest which could 
possibly enter the nickel industry. Re- 
ported that a substantial extra dividend 
in addition to the regular quarterly pay- 
ment of 5%, will be declared on common 
stock at the meeting of directors May Ist. 
March was the best month in the history 
of the company in earnings and produc- 
tion. 

S. S. Kresge Co—FIRST THREE 
months 1916 show practically $1,000,000 
sales increase for same period in 1915. 


Laconia Car.—REPORTED that divi- 
dends are to be resumed July 1. $2,000,000 


gross business now on hand. 


Lee Tire—ESTIMATED that this com- 
pany will pay $3 or $4 dividend rate based 
upon earnings of January and February 
and with March estimated. For the full 
year it is estimated that Lee should earn 
between $10 and $12 a share. The company 


*is covered ahead for crude rubber for six 
months and has no concern over raw ma- 
terial price developments, and it is en- 
larging its output. 


Lackawanna Steel—TO Furnish steel 
rails for subway and elevated extentions on 
Long Island. Contract amounts to $70,- 
730. Sensational record is reported for first 
three months to March 31. Estimated earn- 
ings equal to 6.47%, an annual rate of 
25.88%. Reported that plans of directors 
are to initiate dividends on the stock at the 
rate of 6% or 7%, when the results of the 
June quarter are definitely in hand. This 
would mean $8,000,000 or $9,000,000 profits 
ahove actnal dividend dishursements and 
that it could devote $4,000,000 to new con- 
struction, and have enough left to bring its 
working capital up to the $20,000,000 mark. 
Unfilled orders on hand for 871,876 tons, 
which is 96.5% of the actual tonnage sold 
during all of 1915. 


Merrimac Chemical.—COM PANY is very 
conservatively and efficiently managed. Its 
future would seem to be bright by reason 
of new opportunities opened up to the 
American chemical industry through elimi- 
nation of German competition. Since 1908 
it has paid at least 10% in cash annually. 
In 1911 there was a 20% stock dividend. 
Last year 10% rights were worth $2 and 
this year 20% rights worth $20 in addition 
to regular cash dividends. Large increase 
in profits for this year expected. 


McCrory Stores—SALES increase 
three months 1916, over $1,000,000 


Maxim Munitions—REPORTED com- 
pany now prepared to enter munition in- 
dustry. Capital, organization and properly 
equipped plants provided. From a techni- 
cal position Maxim is reported as being 
likely to be found among the leaders in the 
manufacture of war materials. 


Nipe Bay.—IN THE matter of unique 
earnings this company is passing all rec- 
ords. Last week the company earned $3.20 
per share or at the rate of 54 cents per 
day on its stock. During two consecutive 
years this company promises to earn prac- 
tically $115 per share or within $35 per 
share of its ruling selling price. 


North American Co—THE ANNUAL 
report for 1915 shows most of the sub- 
sidiaries suffered greatly from business de- 
pression. Summed up, the report shows 
that with the exception of the United Rail- 
ways of St. Louis all of the subsidiary com- 
panies are earning their fixed charges by a 
substantial margin. Improvement in busi- 
ness condition throughout most of the ter- 
ritory is now noted, and even in St. Louis 
there is shown a gain and- the results for 
1916 may therefore be expected to produce 
a larger income for the holding company 
thus widening the margin of safety for 
the 5% dividend. 


for 
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Packard.—WITHOUT a single foreign. 
order included in ‘the total, this company 
announces business for the month of March 
of the value of $1,000,529. This is a record 
hitherto unapproached in the history of the 
commercial vehicle industry. Up to early 
in April, Packard had shipped 4,308 twin- 


six cars. 


Pennsylvania Steel—DIRECTORS have 
recommended to the stockholders the sale 
of this company to Bethlehem Steel, upon 
the following terms. Total net considera- 
tion in bonds of the Bethlehem Steel Co. 
$23,441,630; to outside-held stock of Penna. 
Steel Co. of Pa., $21,459; the balance to 
Pennsylvania Steel Co. of N. J., $23,420,200. 
Holders of approximately two-thirds in 
interest of preferred stock and of approxi- 
mately 98% in interest of the common stock 
have advised the board of their desire that 
the company be liquidated upon the above 
basis, and that they are prepared to accept 
for their stock the liquidation values indi- 
cated. It is announced that the entire 
proposed issue of Bethlehem Steel company 
bonds will be purchased at par which will 
make it possible for the liquidation to pro- 
ceed upon a cash basis. 


Perlman Rim.—THIS company has pur- 
chased the entire capital stock of the Jack- 
son Rim Co. of Jackson, Mich. The plant 
will be enlarged and will be in a position 
by July 1 to produce 4,000 sets of de- 
mountable rims per day or approximately 
1,000,000 sets per year. Very large con- 
tracts have been entered into with a number 
of the largest users of demountable rims, 
indicating wide prosperity for this com- 
pany. Its officers and directors, would in- 
dicate an able and economical management. 


Remington Typewriter—NET EARN- 
INGS for 1915 show increase of 95% over 
1914, and 35.5% under the net earnings of 


1915. As a result of financing and the 
increased earnings the company finds itself 
with largely increased cash resources and a 
working capital of nearly $5,000,000. Re- 
ported that its factories are many thou- 
Sand machines behind in orders. 


Reo Motor.—INTERESTS closely identi- 
fied with this company estimate about 28,- 
000 cars production during the present year. 
Estimated earnings during the last month 
or two have been at the rate of more than 
77% on the outstanding capitalization. 


Studebaker.—OWING to increased cost 
of raw materials, and the cutting off of war 
contracts, this company does not estimate 
any larger net this year than in 1915, when 
27.45% was earned for the common stock. 


United Fruit Co.—NET after dividends 
in six months to March 31 was $860,000 
against deficit of $1,420,000 last year. April, 


May and June are the profit making months 
for this company. It is estimated sugar 
profits this year will be phenomenal. To 
date company has sold 53% of its antici- 
pated sugar output. 


U. S. Industrial Alcohol—EXPECTA- 
TION of $75 per share profits for common in 
1916. Present surplus equals over $100 per 
share of preferred. It is now definitely known 
that company has evolved by-products in 
alcohol production that will provide a large 
and permanent earning power when the 
war is over. 


Utah Securities—REPORT soon to be 
issued for year ending March 31, will show 
small percentage for stock earned. Earn- 
ings 20% ahead of previous year. Gross 
earnings now running about $5,000,000 a 
year. 


United Cigar Stores—ESTIMATED 
earnings for this company for first quarter 
of this year increased 50% over those of 
same period of 1915. 


Union Bag & Paper Co—OWING to 
extremely low prices ruling throughout the 
year for its product, this company has 
failed to earn but little more than its fixed 
charges. After providing for usual de- 
preciation charges, sinking fund, etc., net 
earnings of $363,909 were displaced with a 
deficit of $84,480. This by far is the poorest 
showing ever made by this company. Un- 
paid accumulative dividends now aggre- 
gating 41.5%. 


U. S. Steel—UN FILLED tonnage of this 
company on March 31, 1916 was 9,321,001 
tons, an increase of 762,035, as compared 
with that on February 29, 1916. Between 
$10,000,000 and $15,000,000 a year has been 
set aside for a 10% wage increase. 


Victor.—In addition to its regular quar- 
terly dividend of 5% there has been de- 
clared an extra dividend of 25% payable 
April 15 to stock of record April 12. In 
Philadelphia recently 25 shares of the 
Victor Talking Machine Co. stock are re- 
ported to have been sold in the outside 
market at $1,000 a share. The last reported 
bid is $1,025 with no stock offered. 


Woolworth—THREE MONTHS sales 
increased $1,713,400. Company to open 45 
new stores. 


Westinghouse—ESTIMATED net 
profits for March said to be close to $1,500,- 
000 and with April profits will exceed this 
figure. These monthly profits are without 
any help from the rifle contract. From 
reliable sources it is estimated that West- 
inghouse in the fiscal year ending March 31 
earned 16% on its outstanding common 
stock. The previous year the company 
earned about 44%4.% on its common stock. 
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Atlantic, Gulf & West Indies 


T. M. H., Philadelphia, Pa.—For the year 
ended December 31, 1915, Atlantic Gulf & 
West Indies Steamship Co. earned $17.40 
a share on the preferred. Of course, it 
must be remembered that these earnings 
are abnormally large because of high 
freight rates due to the war. The company 
has over $3,000,000 cash on hand, and 
would, ordinarily, be in a position to start 
dividends on the preferred. A $6,000,000 
steamship construction program has, how- 
ever, been undertaken to be completed in 
1917, and for this reason dividends on the 
preferred may be held up. 


Liggett & Myers 

E. L., Richmond, Va.—We regard Lig- 
gett & Myers Tobacco Co. common stock 
as an excellent speculative investment. 
This company has succeeded in increasing 
its business more than any of the other 
large companies. It has a very able and 
progressive management. 


United Dry Goods 


A. P. S., Newfoundland, N. S.—United 
Dry Goods is being reorganized. This com- 
pany and the Associated Merchants are to 
be absorbed by a new company which will 
be called the Associated Merchants Com- 
pany and which will be incorporated in 
Virginia. The capitalization of the new 
company will consist of $20,000,000 6% first 
preferred, $10,000,000 7% second preferred, 
and $20,000,000 common. The stock of the 
United Dry Goods Company will be ex- 
changed for common stock share for share. 
We regard the common stock of United 
Dry Goods as a rather risky speculation, 
and it is our opinion that there are many 
other stocks which offer just as good oppor- 
tunities with less risk attached. It is not 
estimated that the company will be able to 
do much more than cover the preferred 
dividend requirement. 


Denver & Rio Grande 


B. E. F., New York City—Denver & Rio 
Grande is showing excellent earnings. The 
company has found the Western Pacific, 
whose bonds it guarantees, a heavy burden 
to carry. Plans are now underway to re- 
lieve the Denver & Rio Grande of part of 
this burden, and if these go through suc- 
cessfully, it is our opinion that the pre- 
ferred stock will go ultimately higher. 


Fertilizer Companies 


W. B., Burnham, Pa.—While the fertilizer 
companies are doing well now, their busi- 
ness should be still further improved by the 
ending of the war. The reason for this is, 
that at the present time it is difficult for 
them to obtain potash. The big supnlies of 
potash are in Germany and the end of the 
war will, of course, release them. The 
farmers throughout the country have been 
getting such big prices for their products 
since the war started that they are in better 
shape financially than for a long time past. 
They are, therefore, in a position to buy 
large supplies of fertilizer. The present 
fertilizer being sold runs rather low in 
potash. As soon as the companies can 
again obtain all the potash they need, there 
is likely to be an increased demand from 
the farmers. 


May Department Stores 


A. D., Indianapolis, Ind.—May Depart- 
ment Stores preferred is a good investment 
issue. The company in the year ended Jan- 
uary 31, 1915, which was a poor year, earned 
its preferred dividend about two and one- 
half times. For the year ended January 
31, 1916, it showed up better and current 
earnings are reported to be running ahead. 
The company recently sold its Allegheny 
store and practically wiped out its floating 
debt. 


United Cigar Stores 


A. O. S., New York City.—United Cigar 
Stores is steadily increasing its business 
and earnings are supposed to be better than 
ever, although no official reports are issued. 
This company has a very efficient manage- 
ment, and we believe the stock will ulti- 
mately work higher. We would suggest 
that you average your holdings. The in- 
come yield of this company is not unusual 
for an industrial of this class. 


General Chemical 

S. L. A., New York City—General Chem- 
ical for the year ended December 31, 1915, 
earned 46% on the stock. Should the war 
continue for another year the company will 
earn close to 50%. In normal times its 
earning power is about equal to 19%. In 
view of the fact that its present large earn- 
ings are due to special conditions, we are 
inclined of the opinion that the stock is 
selling high enough. 
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American Woolen 


A. B. M., Washington, D.C.—American 
Woolen is making very large profits at the 
present time, and these profits will, in all 
likelihood, continue during the length of the 
war. Once the war is over, however, there 
is bound to be very severe competition 
from the other side, and whether American 
Woolen will be able to successfully meet 
this is decidedly a question. Should the 
war last another year, we rather expect to 
see Woolen common on go somewhere higher. 


Pennsylvania Steel 


G. W., Rouses Point, N. Y.—Control of 
the Pennsylvania Steel Co. was recently 
acquired by the Bethlehem Steel Co. The 
Pennsylvania Railroad, Reading Iron Co., 
and Donner interests controlled over 75% 
of the common and preferred stock. These 
holdings were taken over at a price of $100 
per share for the preferred, and $27 per 
share for the common. Bethlehem Steel 
intends to spend considerable money ex- 
tending the plant of the company, and al- 
ready an improvement programme of $20,- 
000,000 has been laid out. Net profits of 
the Pennsylvania Steel Co. before divi- 
dends for the past five years have been as 
follows: 1910, $1,471,000; 1911, $830,000; 
1912, $1,505,000; 1913, $630,000; 1914, $678,- 
000 (deficit); 1915, $2,085,000. Earnings for 
1915 were equal to 6% on the common stock. 
It is estimated that 1916 earnings will show 
up considerably better. The present capac- 
ity of the company is estimated at 1,000,- 
000 tons annually. 


Steel Foundries 


B. B., Lyons, Wayne Co., N. Y.—Amer- 
ican Steel Foundries for 1916 is expected to 
earn close to 20% on its capital stock. It 
is considered quite likely that dividends 
may be started this year. While this com- 
pany at present is exceedingly prosperous, 
we do not particularly favor it, as it has 
been a poor performer in the past. In 1915, 
for instance, it did not even earn its fixed 
charges. 


Western Pacific 


P. W. S., Weatherly, Pa.—The future of 
the Western Pacific Railway is entirely 
problematic. We believe that, with the 
reorganization, new scale eogltallaction and 
the good management, the securities should 
show a fair return to the investor. We 
believe that a man with ample means and 
patience might secure a fair return by pay- 
ing the assessment, but a man of moderate 
means would do better to invest his money 
in other securities. The new capitalization 
provides for $20,000,000 bonds. Earnings 
of the company the past three years were 
not sufficient to cover the $1,000,000 fixed 
charges this requires. Of course, it is an- 
ticipated that earnings will improve. 


Industrial Alcohol 

W. M. E., Springfield, N. J.—U. S. Indus- 
trial Alcohol can be considered a “ war 
bride.” ‘The company is making very large 
pronts at tne present time trom the manu- 
sacture Of aiconoi, which it selis to the 
powder companies. It is estimated tnat 
carnings are running at the rate ot between 
02% and 50% per annum on the common 
stock. it is dithcult to answer your ques- 
uon, how does intrinsic value compare with 
market value. ‘he principa! vaiue behind 
the stock at the present time is its contract 
tor the manutacture of alconoi. Just how 
much this amounts to is not known, ‘here 
is little question but that the company will 
be kept at full capacity manufacturing alco- 
hol until the war is over. ‘Lhe future mar- 
ket course of this stock will, theretore, 
largely depend on the duration ot the war. 
What the company will be able to do aiter 
the war is over is highly probiematicai. in 
past years it has not proved itselt a very 
big earner. Oi course its condilt:on has 
recently vastly improved. A new 931,U0UU0,0UU 
plant has been built and several! subsidiaries 
acquired. ‘Lhe company is said to have 
orders on its hands tor alcohoi, which can- 
not be canceled, sufficient to keep it busy 
ior another year. Other vig orders are 
said to be pending. 


St. Louis & San Francisco : 

C. C,, Harttord, Coun.—dSt. Louis & San 
brancisco is showing good earnings and it 
is a good opinion that the reorganization 
pian will be successful and that it will ulti- 
imately pay those stockholders who enter 
into the plan and pay the assessment. How- 
ever, in the case of St. Louis & San Fran- 
cisco, as in other recent reorganizations, 
you would probably do just as well to sell 
your stock at the market, and wait until 
tne new securities are issued and purchase 
inem rather than enter the reorganization. 
iney will probably appear first on the New 
y urk Curb and be traded in “ when issued.” 


S. S. Kresge 

W.. G Schenectady, N. Y.—The pre- 
ferred stock of S. S. Kresge we consider an 
excellent investment issue. lf you have the 
funds available, we think it would be a very 
good move to subscribe to this stock. Of 
course, the common stock is much more 
speculative, but we consider it a good stock 
to hold for a long pull. The company is 
steadily increasing its business, and it is 
reasonable to expect that it will continue to 
do so in the future. Of course, a company 
of this character puts a very high value on 
good will. The capitalization of good 
will is generally the water in the stock. 
In the case of S. S. Kresge, it is hard to see 
how the good will item can be eliminated, 
as the company’s other assets consist only 
of merchandise and other current assets. 
The preferred stock is entitled to dividends 
from April 1, 1916. 
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Distillers Securities 


C. A. M., Kingston, Canada.—Distillers 
Securities is said to be earning at the rate 
of about 12% per annum on its common 
stock. The sale last year of this company’s 
holdings of U. S. Industrial Alcohol placed 
the company in a strong financial condition 
and it can start dividends any time it so 
desires. Of course the present earnings are 
due, largely, to contracts for the manufac- 
ture of alcohol and as soon as the war is 
over this source of revenue will be largely 
cut off. What the company will then be 
able to do is rather uncertain, especially in 
view of the fact that there is considerable 
agitation for prohibition in this country. 


American & British Manufacturing 


Cc. C. D., N. Y. City—American & British 
Manufacturing Co. is controlled by the In- 
ternational Power Co. It has $2,000,000 
preferred, $8,000,000 common stock, and 
$24,000 bonds outstanding. The company 
in past years has not shown a very large 
earning power. Surplus available for divi- 
dends the past three years, ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1914, was a little under $100,000 each 
year. In 1915, however, due to the large 
war orders, the profits were $700,000. The 
company has received large orders from the 
Bethlehem Steel Co. and the United States 
Government. Recent orders are for 100,000 
3-inch shrapnel forgings, 900,000 4.7-inch 
high explosive shells, lathes, and other mis- 
cellaneous war materials. 


Republic Iron & Steel 


W. H. H., New York City.—There are 
now 10% back dividends due on Repub- 
lic Iron & Steel preferred, but current 
earnings of the company are so excellent 
that it is very likely that these will shortly 
be paid off. 

Republic Iron & Steel preferred is rather 
a speculative investment, and in the past ten 
vears has had to pass its dividend several 
times. We suggest, therefore, that you put 
vour funds for permanent investment in a 
more staple security. 


Dupont Powder 


B. A., St. Augustine, Fla—The securities 
of Dupont Powder must be considered 
highly speculative, and their future mar- 
ket course will probably depend entirely 
on what the prospects are fér the continua- 
tion of the war. If you are of the opinion 
that the war will last another year, it will 
probably pav you to hold these stocks. 
Early peace, on the other hand, would in 
all likelihood cause a severe decline in 
these stocks. If you have a good profit, 
why not take it and put your money into 
something more stable? 


Rock Island 


S. G., San Diego, Cal.—The stock of the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway, 
now quoted around $18 per share, is no 
longer the property of the Rock Island 
Company. This stock was formerly owned 
by the holding company, and was deposited 
as collateral under the debentures of that 
company. Interest was defaulted on the 
debentures and the holders of the deben- 
tures, therefore, took possession of the 
stock of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pa- 
cific Railway. The stock of the Rock Is- 
land Company, therefore, has no equity of 
any kind behind it, and is apparently worth- 


less. 


Cuban Portland Cement 


A. G., Maquoketa, Iowa.—Cuban Port- 
land Cement Co. has taken title to 1,144 
acres of land, which contains the necessary 
deposits of limestone and clay for making 
cement. It is estimated by engineers that 
the deposits contain sufficient raw mate- 
rials to produce at least 100,000,000 bar- 
rels of Portland cement. It is planned to 
market this cement principally in Cuba. 
There is at present, in Cuba, a demand for 
over 1,000,000 barrels of cement a year, 95% 
of which has hitherto been imported from 
the United States. It is estimated that this 
company can easily earn $6 a share on its 
stock as soon as the plant is in operation. 
About one year will be required to com- 
plete the plant and begin active operations. 
The company can naturally supply cement 
to the Cuban market cheaper than it can 
be imported from the United States. There 
are excellent people behind this company. 

Erie 

H. J. D., Cleveland, Ohio.—Erie Railroad 
is showing the best earnings in its history. 
It is estimated that for the calendar year 
1915 about 4%4% was earned on the common 
stock. Of course it must be remembered 
that at present business along its line is 
abnormal and cannot be expected to keep 
up indefinitely. The road is very heavily 
capitalized, and it is a good opinion that 
the management will prefer to put the com- 
pany in very much stronger financial shape 
before starting dividends on the common. 
Hence the dividend on the common can be 
considered some way off. 


Chicago & Great Western 


P. F. R., New York City.—Chicago & 
Great Western for the year ended June 30, 
1915, earned 1.95% on the preferred stock, 
and in 19142%. Current earnings are show- 
ing good increases, and as the road is in 
good financial condition we see no reason 
why a dividend of 1% cannot be main- 
tained on the preferred stock. The outlook 
for big traffic on its lines at the moment is 
unusually bright, , 
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PUBLIC UTILITIES 





Cities Service 


How Many Small Public Utilities Were United Into 
One Powerful Organization—Recent New Financing 
—Resumption of Common Dividends—Discovery of 
Oil—The Outlook 

By A. NEWTON PLUMMER 





66] N union there is strength” might 

well be the slogan of the Cities 

gs Service Company, for the weld- 

ing together of many public utilities by 

that company turned these comparatively 

insignificant concerns into one strong 
and profitable organization. 

Starting in 1910 with four subsidiaries, 
Cities Service has expanded in a most 
amazing manner, and now controls near- 
ly eight properties, located in sixteen 
states in this country and the Province 
of Ontario. Over two hundred com- 
munities and several million persons 
are now served by its subsidiaries, and 
the sections where its properties are 
located are fast developing in wealth, 
population and industrial importance. 
The population in the districts served 
by Cities Service companies showed an 
increase of 40 per cent. between the 
last two census periods. 

The original companies taken over by 
Cities Service were the Denver Gas & 
Electric Co., the Spokane Gas & Fuel Co., 
the Empire District Electric Co., and the 
Brush Electric Co. of Galveston. A list 
of the properties now under its control, 
including electric light and power, elec- 
tric railway, natural and artificial gas, 
and oil companies, is a concrete illustra- 
tion of what can be accomplished by a 
gigantic corporation, when conservative- 
ly and progressively managed. 


“Watch Us Grow” 


From a comparatively small beginning 
Cities Service has expanded to a huge 
organization, with subsidiaries having a 
combined gross earning power of $22,- 
000,000 annually. And the holding com- 





pany has a total of $76,500,000 of 
securities of these various public proper- 
ties, which is divided into $12,601,100 of 
bonds, $1,070,253 of preferred stocks 
and $62,832,346 of common stocks. 

The aggregate of stocks and bonds in 
the hands of the public of the holding 
company and its subsidiaries at the be- 
ginning of the current fiscal year, was 
$134,606,195 and the net earnings for the 
calendar year 1915, after all charges, was 
equivalent to 7 per cent. on this total 
capitalization. This remarkable return 
on over a million and a quarter of dol- 
lars indicates that Cities Service’s prop- 
erties are conservatively capitalized and 
ably conducted. 

Also, beginning with a capitalization 
of $13,770,750, of which $4,990,250 was 
common and $8,780,500 preferred stock, 
Cities Service now has outstanding $57,- 
542,072 of securities. This consists of 
$7,000,000 7 per cent. convertible notes, 
$622,653 5 per cent. convertible deben- 
tures, $32,437,997 6 per cent. cumulative 
preferred stock and $17,481,422 com- 
mon, on which dividends were recently 
resumed. 

The larger capitalization was an in- 
crease of approximately three and a half 
times its original figure, but that the 
move was a wise one is indicated by the 
proportionate increase in gross and net 
earnings in the same six-year period. 
Total earnings have increased over four 
times and net income, applicable to divi- 
dends on the stocks, has jumped approxi- 
mately four times. 


Not Overcapitalized 
To fully appreciate the rapid growth of 
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Cities Service, both in capitalization and 
earning ability, Graphic I has been pre- 
pared, showing the “comparative gross 
and net earnings, surplus and the per 
cents earned on the common from I9gII 
to the last fiscal year. 

This chart shows clearly that despite 
the large increase in capitalization, Cities 
Service has shown bigger earnings for 
both classes of stocks, and has made sub- 
stantial gains in income from its public 
properties, each year. 

That the Cities Service properties are 
not overcapitalized is demonstrated by 
the earnings of the year ended Nov. 30, 
1915. The combined gross of Cities Service 
companies was at the average rate of $1 
of gross revenue for each $3.68 of 
bonded indebtedness outstanding, which 
is an unusual performance for public 
utility properties. The net earnings of 
these companies, which have some $75,- 
906,990 bonds outstanding, were at the 
average rate of 2% times their interest 
charges. In addition, after providing 
for all interest charges and preferred 
dividend requirements, the average rate 
on the common stock amounted to 5% 
per cent. annually. 


Current Earnings 


The steadily growing demand for pub- 
lic light, heat and power necessities in 
the communities supplied by Cities Ser- 
vice is reflected by the good earnings the 
first two months of this year. In Febru- 
ary gross earnings were $673,406, 
against $388,164 for the corresponding 
month in 1915. Net earnings for that 
month totaled $655,049 compared with 
$375,118 in the same month the previous 
year. Interest and dividend payments in 
February were slightly larger than Feb- 


ruary, 1915, but the surplus was $44,476, 
as contrasted with $203,451 the preced- 
ing year. January gross earnings 
showed a gain of $237,643, or 55.8 
per cent. over January of last year. 

The improvement in earnings so far 
this year have been the result of the gen- 
eral increased capacity, and demand, of 
practically all the company’s subsidiaries, 
and also by the output of oil by the com- 
pany’s recently acquired oil properties. 
And those in a position to know are of 
the opinion that Cities Service will con- 
tinue to show substantial gains month 
by month in 1916, for rapid strides are 
now being made in the development of 
its natural gas and oil properties. 


1915 


Cities Service experienced the best 
year in 1915 since its organization. Gains 
were shown in every way, gross income 
being $547,347, or nearly 14 per cent. 
over the preceding twelve months, while 
the balance for the common was $48s,- 
387, or 28 per cent. better than in 1914. 
The amount earned on the common was 
equal to 15.27 per cent. compared with 
11.28 per cent. in 1914. 

The great improvement shown in 1915 
over preceding years, can be attributed to 
the renewed activity in industrial centers 
generally, and also to the gradual up- 
building of the subsidiaries which the 
management has been carrying on since 
the formation of the holding company six 
years ago. The refinancing of the com- 
pany, combined with the improved earn- 
ings position of the various concerns in 
the Cities Service organization, have all 
contributed to the present healthy finan- 
cial condition of the company. 


Dividends and New Financing 


Only so short a time as twelve months 
ago a writer in THE MAGAZINE OF WALL 
STREET, speaking of Cities Service and 
dividends, said: “ Meantime until the 
company has more working capital it 
must accumulate its earnings instead of 
paying dividends.” And on March 15 of 
this year dividends on the common were 
resumed, indicating how rapidly the situ- 
ation has changed. 
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On the fifteenth of last month the 
directors resumed common payments by 
declaring a dividend of 3 per cent. in 6 
per cent. debentures, convertible into 100 
per cent. preferred and 25 per cent. com- 
mon stock, on the common stock.: This 
is payable July 1, 1916, to stockholders of 
record June 15. A cash dividend was 
also declared amounting to % per cent. 
on the common. 

Of course, Cities Service has added 
materially to its working capital in the 
last year, especially by the sale recently 
to a Cleveland syndicate of $5,000,000 
preferred and $2,500,000 common stock, 
for which the company received $5,000,- 
000 in cash. This new money was used 
in taking up floating indebtedness and for 
working capital. 


CITTES SERVICE Co. 
Price of Stocks. 


A further factor ih the changed posi- 
tion of Cities Service is that in addition 
to the reserve fund, now totaling $539,- 
782, and the profit and loss surplus, now 
aggregating $3,820,121, the company has 
started a contingent fund. This fund, 
derived from revenues which have not 
been taken into consideration in the regu- 
lar earnings statements, now totals $296,- 
344 and should steadily increase. 


The Oil Strike 


In the latter part of last year valuable 
oil lands were discovered near Augusta 
and El Dorado, Kansas, and while last 
year’s earnings were not helped to any 
material extent by the new properties 
(only about 5 per cent. of the 1915 gross 
being derived from this source) it is be- 
lieved 1916 earnings will be substantially 
swelled by revenue from sales of oil. 

However, President Doherty cau- 
tioned stockholders not to be carried 
away by the discovery of oil when he 
said : 

“Tt must be borne in mind, however, 
that no matter what these oil earnings 
may amount to in the future, Cities Ser- 
vice Company is essentially a public util- 
ity company, with all the stability of in- 
vestment that these words imply, and 
that the expectations of earnings from 
these public utility properties have been 
fully realized and have now reached a 
point which assures for the company a 
splendid future aside from the earnings 
from the production of oil.” 

Cities Service now has eleven produc- 


ing wells in the Augusta, Kan., field, the 
largest under natural pressure is produc- 
ing 1,550 barrels daily, while another is 
producing 1,600 barrels a day under com- 


pressed air. Plans are practically com- 
pleted for the pumping of the smaller 
wells by the electric process now being 
used in California and Pennsylvania. 

It is also expected that in the near 
future the Prairie Oil and Gas Co. will 
have its pipe line completed into the new 
Kansas field, when the entire production 
of the wells can be marketed. In Janu- 
ary of this year shipments by Cities Ser- 
vice subsidiaries totaled 90,000 barrels of 
oil. At present the marketing of the oil 
is limited to around 5,000 barrels daily, 
but this will be materially increased with 
the completion of the pipe lines, as men- 
tioned above, to the Augusta and EI 
Dorado fields. It is estimated that the 
production of Cities Service oil subsid- 
iaries alone in Butler county, Kansas, 
will be about 25,000 barrels a day in the 
not distant future. 


The Outlook 
Cities Service has entitled itself to the 
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confidence of investors by its practice of 
laying all its cards on the table, not only 
of the holding company, but of all its sub- 
sidiaries. The information available on 
Cities Service properties is probably 
more complete than on any public utility 
in the country, and stockholders and the 
public have been afforded unusual facil- 
ities for knowing all about the gross, net 
and surplus earnings of the entire sys- 
tems of concerns. 

In addition, the management is pro- 


has escaped much of the discord that 
other public utilities have encountered. 
This element of good will is almost in- 
estimable to a public service corporation, 
and, combined with the company’s en- 
lightened public policy, adds much to 
the investment merits of Cities Service 
securities. 

Therefore, the stocks and bonds of 
Cities Service are entitled to favorable 
consideration from investors, who care 
most for proved earnings ability com- 


bined with a fair return on the invest- 
ment. 


gressively active, and by giving the com- 
munities served a maximum of service, 


What Does “Par” Mean? 


No financial term is more often used and less understood than the 
word “par.” Theoretically par, in its broadest and accepted sense, 
refers to the amount which one unit of capitalization represents of 
the total units. That is to say, if a property is worth $100,000, is capi- 


talized for that amount, and the capitalization is divided into 100 
units, the par value of each unit would be $1,000. If it were always 
possible to estimate the true and unchangeable value of a company, 
and companies were always capitalized on the basis of true and un- 
changeable values, then par value would always mean the rea/ value 
of a stock or bond. But there are two factors which make such a 
millenium in finance impossible. The first is that value of properties 
are constantly changing, and the second is the overwhelming tendency 
of incorporators to capitalize prospective earnings. The latter is 
known as-“ watering.” 

The fundamental problem for the investor, then, is to determine 
how near par and market values are to true values. This he can do 
by only the most careful study of the past, present and future of a 
concern. Its stock may be selling far above or far below par. Is the 
market value unwarrantably high in relation to real value, or is it 
unwarrantably low? Successful investment hinges upon the intelli- 
gent answering of such questions. 

— 





Notes on Public Utilities 





American Pneumatic 


Gross sales of the Pneumatic Co., a sub- 
sidiary, for the March quarter showed a 
gain of nearly 25% over the 1915 level. 
Reports indicate company will shortly re- 
new its contract with the Government for 
the use of pneumatic mail tubes. 


American Gas & Electric 


Stockholders of the Canton Electric Co., 
a subsidiary of the American Gas & Elec- 
tric Co., have approved an increase in capi- 
tal from $2,500,000 to $12,500,000, and a 
change in the name of the company to Cen- 
tral tee Co. Increased capital is to pro- 
vide for taking over other properties. Com- 
pany earned in 1915 25.6% on common, as 
against 19% in 1914. 


Brooklyn Rapid Transit. 


First nine months of current fiscal year 
shows increase in passenger income of 


$1,076,000 or 5.6%; 75% of this gain has 
been coming from the elevated division. 


Consolidated Gas of Baltimore 
Estimated earnings for first quarter said 
to be the largest for any three months in 
the history of the company. 


Cities Service 

Calling of $7,000,000 of 5 year 7% notes 
of company at 102 and interest July Ist will 
result from sale of $14,000,000 10-year bonds 
of Empire Gas & Fuel Co.—subsidiary of 
Cities Service. 1915 report shows net earn- 
ings $4,306,944 or 15.27% on common, as 
we with $3,817,545, or 11.28% on 
stock. 


Interborough 


March gross shows 9% gain and earn- 
ings of 26% for 1916 indicated as against 
23% last year. 


Montana Power 


Sensational increases are indicated. Net 
gain in February 90%, or at the rate of 11% 
on stock. Company has marketed 86,000 
horse power since November. Company 
now in strong financial position to handle 
its $4,000,000 expansion program at Holter, 
Montana. 


Ohio Cities Gas 


Approval to be asked for a reduction of 
the par value of the common and preferred 
stocks from $100 to $25, and exchange of 
one of the present stocks for four shares 
of the new stocks. This action is taken 


preliminary to application for listing on 
the New York Stock Exchange. 


Peoples Gas, California 


Announcement of the incorporation of a 
new company and the offering of its se- 
curities will soon be made. The company 
will take over the Southern Counties Gas 
Co. and the gas properties which the latter 
company some time ago purchased from 
the Southern California Edison Co., includ- 
ing the Long Beach Gas Co. and plants in 
some fifteen other towns in Southern -Cali- 
fornia. 


Philadelphia Co. 


Philadelphia Co, has increased its divi- 
dend to 14% on common stock, equal to 
1% of 1% quarterly—placing the stock on 
a 7% basis. 


Pacific Gas & Electric 


Jitney bus competition causes falling off 
in street railway department at Sacramento 
of $131,570. Earnings from electric and 
gas sales showed large gains. Obligations 
reduced $3,095,500 in 1915. 


Southern California Edison 


Plans for merging with Pacific Light & 
Power are reported about complete. Com- 
pany will acquire stock of Pacific Light & 
Power. 


Third Avenue 
March earnings show increase of $2,500 
over the corresponding period last year. 
Expenditure of $125,000 for snow removal 
largest in the history of the company for 
a similar period. 


United Light & Railways 


1915 report shows net $2,481,514, as com- 
pared with $3,012,128 in 1914. 


Western Union Telegraph 


Notwithstanding business depression in 
early months, earnings now show double 
for quarter ended March 31, 1916. Net in- 
come $3,323,627, as compared with $1,687,- 
165 in 1915. 


West End Street Railway 


West End Street Railway preferred at 
83% yields 4.79% and the common, at 63, 
yields 5.56%. In the April Ist issue of THE 
MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET it was stated that 
the yield on the preferred and common 
stocks was 10.6% and 10.5%, can age ge 
which was computed on the basis of $100 
par. The par value of each issue is $50. 
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Standard Gas & Electric Pfd. 


M. J. N., Pittsfield, Mass——Standard Gas 
& Electric pfd. is more of a speculation than 
an investment, but as a speculation it ap- 
pears to have ‘good possibilities. This is a 
holding company controlled and operated 
by H. M. Byllesby & Co., Inc. It owns 
stocks, bonds and other securities of 18 
public utilities serving 213 communities 
having a total population of approximately 
1,733,901. For the year ended December 
31, 1914, 5.2% was earned on the preferred 
stock. Earnings are showing an improving 
tendency. 


Nor. Car. P. S. Corp. 


R. E. W., Philadelphia, Pa—The North 
Carolina Public Service. Corporation was 
adversely affected by the general falling 
off of business in the south at the outbreak 
of the war. We understand that the earn- 
ings of the company are now increasing, 
in. fact they are reported to be close to 
normal. However, the company has ac- 
quired a considerable floating debt which 
will probably have to be refunded in some 
way. It is difficult to advise definitely 
regarding such an issue. If you sell now 
you probably will have to make a sacrifice. 
If you continue to hold the bonds and new 
financing is announced, the effect on the 
value of your bonds is highly problematic. 
Several other companies somewhat simi- 
larly situated have pulled through and their 
securities have commenced to advance, hav- 
ing seen the worst some months ago. The 
floating debt of the North Carolina Public 
Service Corporation is the thing which may 
hold it back. Of course it is possible that 
new financing will help your bonds. 


Federal Tel. & Tel. 


W. T. B., Dunkirk, N. Y.—The Federal 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. was incorpor- 
ated December 28, 1908, in New York. It 
controls through stock ownership several 
companies providing local and long dis- 
tance telephone service over the western 
half of New York state. In January, 1914, 
the system took in the properties formerly 
owned by the Frontier Telephone Co. in 
Buffalo, N. Y. In 1914 the company re- 
ported net earnings of $762,778; interest 
charges were $331,300, so that it can be 
seen the interest charges are amply 
covered. 


Detroit Edison 


T. E. N., Union City, Mich.—Detroit 
Edison first and refunding bonds due 1940 


is an excellent public utility bond and we . 


regard it as a desirable permanent invest- 
ment. 


Utah Power & Light Pfd. 


N. B. R., Woodland, Me.—Utah Power & 
Light first pfd. we would regard as a fairly 
attractive business man’s investment. The 
management is good and the company has 
possibilities of increasing its earnings. 


N. Y. R. R. Adjustment 5’s 


P. T., Atlantic City, N. J.—Interest pay- 
able on the New York Railways Company 
5% adjustment bonds April Ist was $31.94 
per $1000 bond. The interest was payable 
at the company’s office at 165 Broadway, 
N. Y. City. 


Three Utility Speculations 


B. B. C., Warrenville, Conn.—United 
Light & Railways pre ferred stock looks like 
an attractive investment for a_ business 
man. It pays 6%, and the dividend is 
earned about twice. The company is not 
in an over-strong position financially, and 
this probably accounts for the rather low 
price of the preferred stock. American 
Public Utilities 6% preferred and Republic 
Railway & Light 6% preferred can be re- 
garded as fairly attractive, semi-speculative 
investments. The margin over dividend re- 
quirements in the case of these stocks is 
not very large, however, and for that reason 
they must be regarded as somewhat of 
speculations. 


Consumers Electric Pfd. 


W. A. B., Pawtucket, R. 1—Consumers 
Electric Light & Power Co. 7% preferred 
stock and Municipal Service Co. 6% pre- 
ferred stock can be regarded as excellent 
investments for a business man. The for- 
mer company for the past several years has 
earned double its preferred dividend re- 
quirements, and the latter earned its pre- 
ferred dividend nearly three times. 


Philadelphia Rapid Transit 


P. A. C., Haverford, Pa.—Philadelphia 
Rapid Transit for the year ending June 30, 
1916, it is estimated, will earn about 4% on 
its stock. This will be the best showing 


ever made by the company. At present 
prices we regard the stock as a fair specula- 
tion. 


Ohio Cities Gas 


S. L., Cincinnati, Ohio.—Ohio Cities Gas 
common can be considered an excellent 
public utility speculation. It appears to be 
a good stock to hold for a long pull. 
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Old Dominion Copper Co. 


A Newcomer on the New York Stock Exchange — Its 
Production, Costs and Market Value— Celebrated 
Legal Battle— Outlook for Absorption of Arizona 


Commercial 





By C. S. BURTON 





HE Old Dominion Copper Company 
is a somewhat involved organiza- 
tion. Its operation is now in the 

hands of the Phelps Dodge interests, 
and it goes without saying that its man- 
agement is in the highest degree capable 
and efficient. 

The property lies about 3% miles 
north of Globe, along Pinal Creek, where 
the ore is found in lenses, some of them 
carrying as high as 20 per cent. in cop- 
per contents. Like Calumet and Arizona, 
at Bisbee, and like the old properties at 
Tombstone, the Old Dominion has had 
a large problem to face in taking care 
of the water in the mine. In recent 
years, however, this expense has been 
turned into an item of profit through 
the sale of water to the Miami for use 
in its concentrator, and also by the sale 
of water to the City of Globe. The mine 
has a pumping plant of about 10,000,000 
gallons daily capacity. 


Rehabilitation 


The rehabilitation of the Old Do- 
minion property was undertaken in 1912 
and 1913 under the guidance of Dr. L. 
D. Ricketts, whose work in this line 
stands almost without a rival. Dr. 
Ricketts rebuilt the Arizona Copper 
Company’s plant, the works at Greene 
Cananea, the Old Dominion, and was 
also in constant consultation during the 
construction period on the Inspiration. 

The Old Dominion Copper Mining 
and Smelting Company has paid $4,- 
617,000 in dividends up to the close of 
the year 1915. The smelter produced 
during that year 27,750,000 pounds of 
copper, of which one-half was produced 


from the Old Dominion line and one- 
half was custom ore. The Old Domin- 
ion ores are largely oxides, and it has 
been necessary to handle sulphide ores 
from other plants to produce a proper 
flux. 

The United Globe, which is operated 
as a part of the Old Dominion Company, 
but is obliged by reason of merger regu- 
lations to be operated as a separate en- 
tity, adjoins the Old Dominion, and is 
operated through the Old Dominion 
workings. The mines are both opened 
up to a depth of 1,400 to 1,600 feet, and 
the United Globe mine carries an enor- 
mous tonnage of 3 per cent. to 4 per 
cent. concentrating ore, and develops a 
large tonnage of high grade smelting 
ore, running up to IO per cent. in cop- 
per content. The ore bodies are erratic, 
but on the whole there are ample ore 
reserves, and the two properties bid fair 
to take a more and more prominent 
place in the ranks of copper producers. 


Production 


The United Globe production in 1915 
was 11,500,000 pounds of fine copper. 
The Old Dominion costs were a frac- 
tion less than gc. per pound, and the 
cost of the United Globe may be reck- 
oned at the same figure. Very naturally 
under existing market conditions every 
effort has been made to increase pro- 
duction and the present output can be 
figured around 35,000,000 pounds per 
annum. 


The two companies mentioned above 
as the operating concerns are both con- 
trolled by the Old Dominion Company, 
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which was recently listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange. The Old Do- 
minion Company was incorporated as a 
holding company in Maine in 1904. It 
owns all but about $165,000 of the issued 
capital stock of the Old Dominion Cop- 
per Mining and Smelting Company, 
which is a New Jersey corporation, and 
it also owns all of the capital stock of 
the United Globe mines, which is a New 
York corporation. Old Dominion has 
been for many years one of the promi- 
nent and historical figures in Boston’s 
copper circles, and Boston has been 
more interested in the admission of the 
shares to the Stock Exchange than has 
New York. The first trading in Old 
Dominion on the floor was at 72% on 
the roth of March, since which time the 
stock has been fairly active and is now 
selling around 68%. 

On a 33,000,000 to 35,000,000 Ib. 
output, with costs under gc, the Old 
Dominion Company is at the present 
time earning about $16 per share on 
its 293,353 shares of stock outstand- 
ing. The Old Dominion shares are 
par $25.00, the present market price, 
therefore, of $70 gives the company 
a market value of $20,534,710, on 
which an earning capacity of $16.00 
per share is equivalent to better than 
23 per cent. upon present market price 
of the stock. The last dividend was at 
the rate of $8 per annum. 

It must be very generally realized that 
Old Dominion is in the same position 
as other important producers now mak- 
ing abnormal profits. When metal 
prices get back to a normal basis, those 
companies that have allowed surplus to 
accumulate rather than distribute all of 
the large profits in dividends, will be in 
a much better positon to stand the inev- 
itable decline. 


Market Prospects 


The place which Old Dominion held 
in the minds of Boston people, and those 
who know the history of the property, 
is due to the historic litigation in which 
the Old Dominion Copper Mining and 
Smelting Company was so deeply in- 
volved, and which included as contest- 
ants Mr. Albert S. Bigelow and the 


estate of the late Leonard Lewisohn. 
The battle was fought out in the courts 
of Massachusetts, in New York, in New 
Jersey and in the Federal Courts to re- 
cover alleged secret promotion profits. 
The litigation which resulted in a ver- 
dict in favor of the company in the 
Massachusetts Courts against Mr. Bige- 
low in the sum of $1,700,000, and 
brought about a queer tangle, in that, 
on the same identical facts, the New 
York Courts held the Lewisohn estate 
to be not liable, while Mr. Bigelow was 
eventually compelled to pay something 
like $2,200,000. The case was fought 
through to the. Supreme Court of the 
United States by Mr. Bigelow, but with- 
out avail. The assets, over which the 
battle was waged, were represented by 
what was known as Old Dominion Trust 
receipts, in which a market was for a 
long time made on the Boston Curb. 
These receipts were issued by the Old 
Dominion Copper Mining and Smelting 
Company of New Jersey. 

One feature of the legal battle, which 
is of very genéral interest, is the fact 
that the attorneys who fought Mr. Bige- 
low were headed by Mr. Louis C. 
Brandeis, who is now a nominee for a 
place on the Supreme Bench, and the 
conduct of this particular litigation is 
receiving more or less of an airing by 
those who are opposing Mr. Brandeis’ 
confirmation as a Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 


Possible Amalgamation 


The Old Dominion Company will very 
likely absorb in the near future, the Ari- 
zona Commercial, a property that has 
been under development for some years, 
and which adjoins the Old Dominion, 
but which has just recently shown its 
real worth as a copper producer. The 
Arizona Commercial logically belongs as 
a part of the Old Dominion, its sulphide 
ores being particularly necessary to the 
Old Dominion. The interests in the two 
concerns are very largely identical and 
in all probability this will be one of the 
next moves in this field. 

It goes without saying that such an 
amalgamation would be of advantage 
to both properties. 





Mining Digest 





American Smelting and Refining— 
TOTAL income for 1915, $10,048,611 shows 
an increase over 1914 of $2,176,054. 


Ahmeek Mining—PRODUCTION since 
August, 1906 up to January 1, 1915, total 
114,149,308 pounds of copper at cost vary- 
ing from 11.76c down to 6.65c a pound. 
Average profit per pound during period 7c. 
Total net earnings during period $8,003,294, 
dividend $4,050,000. 


Anaconda Copper—MARCH output 26,- 
600,000 pounds showing profit of 18c per 
pound copper selling at 27c or 25% on mar- 
ket price. Estimated company earning $3 
per share, additional Ro - zinc production 
or between $24 and $25 per share al- 
together. Estimated gross earnings for 
year $45,000,000 


American Zinc.—1915 REPORT shows 
net profits of $5,293,878 or more than $27 
a share on $193,120 outstanding capital. 
Stock dividend of 50% declared in form of 
preferred stock $6 per annum dividend rate, 
payable June 15, to stockholders of record 
May 15 


Butte & Superior—M ARCH records 
show increase in production of 250,000 
pounds in excess of any previous month. 
Recovery in March 92.5% against 92% in 
February. 


British Columbia—SHOWS deficit from 
five months operatioms to December 31, 
1915, $24,918. December 31, 1915 estimate 
shows 9,075,000 tons of assured ore, and 
2,000,000 tons of probable ore of an average 
grade of 1.75% copper and 20c recoverable 
values in gold and silver. The estimate 
for assured and probable ore reserves has 
been increased approximately 60% within 
the year. 


Braden Copper—PRODUCTION for 
March shows increase over February of 
2,564,000 pounds. 


Calumet and Arizona—F EBRUARY 
earnings $1,100,000 Continued for 12 
months equal to $20 per share on company’s 
641,600 shares. Upon price current, earn- 
ings are equal to almost 30%. 


Chino—A NNUAL report shows net profit 
for 1915 operations to be $6,913,983 or $7.94 
per share compared with $3.70 per share 
in previous year. Production in 1915, 64,- 

,788 pounds as compared with 53,999,928 
pounds. Estimated net cost to be 6.75c 
as compares with 7.35c per pound for 1914. 


East Butte Copper—PRESENT profits 
are at rate of $3.50 per annum with output 
16% langer than in 1915. March production 

pounds and 3,643,900 pounds for 
the quarter. Last quarter ‘profits approxi- 
mately $372,000. Plans under way to re- 
treat accumulated tailings from former 
years. 


Guggenheim Exploration—STOCK- 
HOLDERS will receive final distribution 
of $11.85 cash and one-fourth share of 
beneficial interest in Yukon-Alaska Trust 
for each share of Guggenheim Exploration. 
Payment of cash and delivery of certificates 
will be made on and after April 18, 1916. 
This completes liquidation of company. 


Goldfield Consolidated—PRODUCTION 
and earnings for March, 30,000 tons and 
$54,000 as compares with 30,080 tons and 
$60,315 for February. 


Greene-Cana NEW HIGH record in 
March with a yield of 1,146 ounces of gold 
and 200,709 ounces of silver. First quarter 
for 1916 copper production 14,620,000 
pounds. Company’s earnings based on 
sales up to 22c a pound $500,000 quarterly. 
Reported company has $4,000,000 cash on 
hand. Estimated earnings on annual out- 
put are $15 a share for its stock. 


Inspiration Copper—ANNUAL report 
shows profit from operation in six months 
from June 1, to December 31, 1915, $600,062. 
Additional profits from sale of 13,980,056 
pounds of copper produced during this 
period and sold at current prices and in- 
ventoried at cost of production will be 
shown in 1916 report. 


Interstate-Callahan — ESTABLISHED 
new record for output and net earnings in 
March. February shipments were 6,265 
tons of crude ore, and concentrates $278,- 
287, as against estimated earnings of $300,- 
000 for March. 


Island Creek—1915 ANNUAL report 
shows net earnings $18,871 as against $943,- 
153 in the previous year, or a decrease of 
13%. Low price for coal attributed as cause 
for decreased showing. Last quarter 
making marked improvement. 





Kennecott Copper—MARCH production 


10,150,000 pounds. Total production to date 
approximately 93,000,000 pounds. 


7 

Miami—NET INCOME 1915 $3,589,681, 
against $1,362,630, previous year. Copper 
produced 41,832,059 pounds. 1915 extraction 
being 75.17% against 69.93% for 1914. Ex- 
tensive improvements contemplated during 
1916. Cost of production during 1915 
8.7649c per pound. In 1915 total of $2.25 
was paid per share comparing with $2.75 
a share in the first five months of this year 
including the dividend just declared, pay- 
able May 15. Estimated earnings for 1916, 


M’Intyre-Porcupin UARTER ending 
March 31 production 27,248 tons, gross 
value $210,840. Operating profits $97,128, 
as compared with profits of $75,485, for 
quarter ending December 31 last. Reported 
that new unit of the mill will be operating 
to capacity by May 1. 
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North Butte—NET EARNINGS for 
1915, $1,127,646 or $2.62 per share com- 
pared with 83c per = in 1914, and $3.34 
per share in 1913. per produced was 
19,235,285 pounds or 4 for 1914. Cost of 
production 13.12¢c in 1915. 


Nevada Consolidated—ORE reserves de- 
veloped during 1915 show increase over 
1914 of 9,000,000 tons. Now estimated that 
the company has 21 years more of active 
life. On 15c copper Nevada can earn some- 
thing better than its $2 dividend. Profit of 
$2.95 a share from 1915 operations largest 
in history of company. Net profits for 
year $5,905,602, equivalent to $2.95 a share, 
compared with 88c in previous year and 
$1.754 in 1913. 


Nipissing—MARCH production estimated 
$169,999 with a profit of $105,541 compared 
with production of $171,956 and profit of 
$104,604 in February. 1915 net operating 
income $2,256,432 compared with $2,558,732 
for the preceding year, and a profit on 
operation available for dividends of $1,403,- 
485, as against $1,578,715 for 1914. 


Pond Creek Coal—MARCH deliveries 
amounted to 85,000 tons and there were five 
days during which not a car was shipped 
owing to failure of railroad connections. 
Estimated delivery 100,000 tons per month 
for balance of year. March profits show at 
the rate of nearly $200,000 per annum. 
While the June quarter profits should be 
at the rate of $400,000 per annum. It is 
not improbable that Pond Creek may show 
profits of $2 per share this year. 


Ray Consolidated—1915 ANNUAL RE- 
PORT shows net earnings $2.92 per share. 
Net profit $4,589,143 or $2.92 compared with 
$1.64 in 1914 and $1.84 in 1913. Year’s 
operation increased net current assets, 
$2,084,856. At close of year, company’s 
output sold further ahead than ever before 
in its history. Broken ore now estimated 
at about 3,000,000 tons. 


Standard Silver Lead—ESTIMATED net 
earnings per month $150 000. Earnings 
prior to April were running at the rate of 
$11,000 per month. Regular monthly divi- 
dend of 2%c per share, _— May 10 to 
stockholders of record ‘April 


Shattuck-Arizona—FSTIMATED 
duction for 1916, 20,000,000 tons. March 
production 1,595,000 tons. Report that 
operating cost will be reduced below 6c 
per pound for copper, through production 
of 3,000,000 pounds of lead and 300,000 
ounces of silver based upon 61%c for silver 
and 8c for lead. Shattuck is earning $12 
per annum. 


Superior Co py REPORT shows 
net nail of $245,017, equal to $2.45 a 
share on the stock. Output for a year was 
3,866,484 pounds of copper. Operating cost 
me ed pound, against 12.43c per pound 
In 4 


pro- 


St. Mary’s Mineral Land—DISBURSE- 
MENT of $320,000 provides for dividend of 
$2 per share just declared. This makes 
$7,320,000 paid in dividends since company 
was organized. 


Seneca Mining—C O N TROL to pass 
from Calumet & Hecla to new interests and 
wide activity in developing contemplated. 
The purpose of these interests will be to 
develop another large and successful mine 
at a point where the Ahmeck, Allouez and 
Mohawk companies have proven that the 
Kearsarge is rich and produces merchant- 
able copper rock. By similar mining pro- 
cess the Ahmeek property, at a point where 
it does not carry the outcrop of this lode, 
is successfully developing and mining its 
northerly mineralized area. 


Tamarack Mining—19,000 shares have 
been received for sale by Calumet & Hecla 
at $59 per share. It is estimated there will 
be further assents from at least 5,000 shares 
to consummate trade agreement. In recent 
annual report mention of suit for damages 
was made against former directors and 


officers of Calumet & Hecla for alleged 
mismanagement of the property in former 
years. 

brought. 


Such action has as yet not been 


United Verde Extension—MARCH rec- 
ord shows SHIPMENT of 6,000 tons of 
ore taken out in exploratory work produced 
2,00,000 pounds of copper at a profit of 
$450,000. Some likelihood of legal con- 
troversy through claim set up by Senator 
Clark that the Extension company’s vein 
apexes on his property. 


Utah Apex—CURRENT rate of produc- 
tion shows earnings of over $100,000 per 
month equivalent to $2.25 per share annual- 
ly on 528,000 shares. During past four 
months profits have quadrupled from $25,- 
234, in November. March shipments aver- 
age 600 tons daily, with an approximate 
yield of 3,500,000 pounds of lead. It is ex- 
pected the next dividend rate will be in- 
creased. 


Utah Copper—ENTIRE production for 
next six months sold. 1915 net profits from 
operations were $17,913,481 equivalent to 
$11.02 a share comparing with $5.34 a share 
in previous year. 397,006 pounds of 
copper were produced. 36,760 ounces of 
gold and 371,711 ounces of silver. Prac- 
tically all of the.ore produced was mined 
by steam shovel at average mining cost of 
24.4c per ton, as compared with 22.62c per 
ton in 1914. 


U. S. Smelting—EARNINGS for 1915 
largest in history of company. Net for 1915 
was $6,592,325. After mene: BE for regular 
dividend on preferred stock there remained 
available for the common stock $4,891,100 
equivalent to 27.85% or $13.92 a share on 
og as compared with 3.21% earned 
in 1914. 
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New Arcadian 


G. W. B., Allston, Mass—New Arcadian 
Copper we ‘consider to have a prepesty = 
decided promise. Development work h 
uncovered excellent ore values. The Fone 
pany will have to spend a considerable 
amount of money for new equipment and 
further development work. The $40,000 it 
recently received from New Baltic will be 
used for this purpose. The par value of the 
stock of the company is $25, of which $12.50 
is paid in, and the company, therefore, has 
the right to call an assessment up to $12.50 
per share. It is very unlikely, however, that 
assessments will be anywhere near as heavy 
as this in the near future. It is quite prob- 
able that there will be another assessment 
this year. We consider this stock a fairly 
attractive mining speculation. As the com- 
pany is not producing at the present time, 
it is not reaping the advantage of the pres- 
ent favorable copper market. 


Mines Co. of America 


A. C. C., Quitman Ga.—Mines Co. of Amer- 
ica seems like an excellent minimg speculation. 
There is $8,376,583 stock, par $1 The com- 
pany has already paid out $4,958,600 in divi- 
dends. The properties of the company are 
very valuable and prospects are that it will 
be as good an earner in the future as it has 
been in the past. Balance sheet as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1914, shows its strong financial con- 
dition, with cash $222,122, bullion $396,633, 
supplies $266,707. Claims against the Mexi- 
can Government aggregate $382,920. 


Great Northern Ore 


A. B., Willimantic, Conn.—Great 
Northern Ore has a very valuable property 
and is making good money at the present 
time. Considerable development work has 
to be done on this property, however, and 
for this reason the management will very 
likely decide on a conservative dividend 
policy. We, therefore, do not look for any 
considerable advance in this stock, 

Nipissing 

B. E., Great River, L. I—Nipissing Mines 
pays $1 per share per annum in dividends. 
Earnings in 1915 were just sufficient to pay 
the dividend. Current earnings are running 
about the same. The company has about 
two years’ supply of ore blocked out, but 
prospects are good for developing more. 
In view of the limited amount of ore re- 
serves blocked out, the stock can hardly 
be regarded as an investment. It is an 
attractive mining speculation. 

Silver metal appears to be in a very 
strong position and will probably advance 
further in price, in which case all the silver 
stocks will be due for a move. 


Mother Lode 


H. B. A., Philadelphia, Pa.—Mother Lode 
Copper Mines Co. of Alaska owns in fee 
70 lode and placer claims, about 1,300 acres, 
located in the Copper River District of 
Alaska, adjoining the Bonanza Mine of the 
Kennecott Copper Co. Development work 
includes about 4,000 feet of tunnels, shafts 
and crosscuts, etc. The company com- 
menced shipping ore in January, 1914. 
There is ‘$5,000,000 stock authorized, of 
which $4,750,000 is outstanding, par $1. No 
bonds. There have been several rumors 
of the company being taken over by the 
Kennecott, but there is nothing definite in 
regard to this and we are inclined to doubt 
it. 


Arizona Central Copper 


E, C. H., Hartford, Conn.—Arizona Cen- 
tral Copper was organized May 28, 1902, 
in Arizona. Capitalization is $2,000, 
shares, $1.00 par, non-assessable. The 
property consists of thirteen patented 
claims, aggregating 273 acres, known as 
the Shylock Mine, six miles northeast of 
Dewey, Arizona. Development is by six 
shafts and two tunnels. The Shylock shaft 
has cut nine veins from one to ten inches 
in width, giving assays of 2%4% copper, 16 
ounces of silver, and $2.00 gold per ton. 


Butte Copper & Zinc 


W. S., N. Y. City—Butte Copper & Zinc 
has uncovered high-grade zinc ore and cop- 
per estimated at 1,000,000 tons. A favorable 
contract made with the Anaconda Company 
for the development and treating of this ore 
should be of great benefit to the company. 
The company has $2,500,000 stock, par, $5. 
The stock is non-assessable. No dividends 
have been paid as yet. The company owns 
its property in fee simple under perfect title 
and has no debts. It is a little too early to 
make an estimate as to what the mine’s 
daily output will be, as it has just started 
production. With the price of zinc at its 
present level, this mine will undoubtedly 
be a large earner, but it must be remem- 
bered that when the war ends the price of 
zine will probably work back to its normal 
price of 5 cents a Ib. 


Chile Copper 


C. W. B., Chicago, I1l—Chile Copper ap- 
pears to have a very brilliant future ahead 
of it. It is at present mining at the rate of 
90,000,000 Ibs. of copper per annum. There 
is considerable development work still to 
be done on this property, however, and for 
that reason we are of the opinion that the 
management will pursue a conservative 
dividend policy. 
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Colonial Oil—REPORTED that first 
dividend in liquidation of Colonial Oil Com- 
pany, former subsidiary of Standard Oil 
Co., will be made shortly and may run as 
high as 100%. 


Cosden.—QUARTER ending March 3lst 
shows net profits of $1,100,000, which is at 
the rate of 125% on the common stock. 
New lubricating plant will begin operation 
in about 30 days and will increase the profit 
of the company about $150,000 a month. 
Company has now in storage 2,000,000 bar- 
rels of crude oil. Rumor is current that the 
dividend rate will be increased at the next 
dividend meeting in June. 


General Petroleum.—The INCOME ac- 
count for 1915 shows about $1,800,000 gross 
profits, exclusive of marine earnings which 
are estimated at $225,000. There remains 
only a small quantity of securities of Gen- 
eral Pet. Co. and of General Pipe Line Co. 
undeposited under reorganization plan. 


Gulf Oil Corp—REPORTED to have 
purchased San Isidic Tract of 40,000 acres 
of oil properties in Southern Mexico. Re- 
ported that $300,000 was paid for this prop- 
erty. 


Galena-Signal—DURING first quarter of 
1916 Galena increased 31% in gallons over 
a year ago. It is estimated that 1916 will 
produce over 800,000 barrels. 


Mexican Petroleum.—COMPANY said 
to have closed contract for delivery of 10,- 
000,000 barrels of oil covering period of 
five years to a large American steamship 
company, beginning August Ist of this year, 
at the rate of at least 100,000 barrels a 
month, reaching 200,000 barrels a month by 
January, 1917. The New York harbor de- 
livery price is $1.25 a barrel. 


Standard Oil of Ohio.—MAY 25th day 
set for meeting of stockholders of company, 
to vote on increase of capital stock from 
$3,500,000 to $7,000,000.. This increase will 
be distributed to stockholders as a 100% 
stock dividend. 


Sapulpa—NET EARNINGS for March 
$71,000, compared with $54,947 in February. 
Company is to recall remainder of its pre- 
ferred stock outstanding, amounting to 


about $25,000 on May Ist, at $6 per share. 
Preferred stockholders to be given oppor- 
tunity of converting their stock to common, 
share for share, from May Ist to 20th. 


Penn Mex. Fuel.—1915 BALANCE sheet 
of South Penn Oil Co., managing company 
for Penn Mex. shows stock owned at 
$5,441,138, whereas this item has been 
shown in previous years at $710,000. This 
would seemingly indicate that a high level 
has been put on Penn Mex. Fuel holdings 
in view of the reputation of Standard Oil 
companies for conservative valuation of as- 
sets. It is contemplated to put six new 
steamers into Mexican service before the 
end of the year. This would mean addi- 
tional shipment of 450,000 barrels a month. 
Current shipments are running at the rate 
of 500,000 barrels a month. New valuable 
contracts have been made with Standard 
Oil Co. of New Jersey, calling for some- 
thing like 17,000,000 barrels of oil. 


Shell Co. of California —REPORTED to 
have taken over the interests of California 
Oil Fields, Ltd., at $10,550,000. 


Union Tank Line——NET earnings for 
1915 $1,067,958, as compared with $687,200 
in 1914; making an increase of $380,758. 
Company has increased its recent order for 
750 tank cars with the American Car & 
Foundry Company to 1,000 cars. Dividends 
for 1915 amount to $600,004. 


Union Oil—FOR THREE months end- 
ing with March, earnings of this company 
are largest in its history. Sales amounted 
to $5,883,943, an increase of $1,606,957. Net 
profits were about $1,700,000, an increase 
of $650,000 over the first quarter of 1915, 
and equal to 20% a year on stock. The 
company has contracted for delivery of sev- 
eral million gallons of lubricating oil to 
eastern purchasers. 


Victoria Oil—1,000 acres of proved oil 
leases in Brexton county, West Virginia, 
have just been purchased and contracts for 
immediate drilling have been made. 

Wayland Oil & Gas Co—DECLARED 
regular semi-annual dividend of 3% on pre- 
ferred stock, payable May 15 to stock of 
record May Ist. 


Oil Inquiries 





Pure Oil 


O. P. H., Pittsburgh, Pa—At present 
prices we consider Pure Oil a fairly: at- 
tractive speculation. It has had, of course, 
a fair-sized advance and may rest at present 
levels for a while. The March 18 issue of 
THE MAGAZINE oF WALL STREET contained 
an article on Pure Oil which you should 
find of interest and value. 


Eureka Pipe Line 

E. F. A.—Mystic, Conn. Eureka Pipe 
Line is now paying at the rate of 24% 
annually on its stock. In 1914, 32% was 
paid, and in 1913, 40%. The price of this 
stock has rather steadily declined from a 
ao 460 in 1912 to its present level 
° . 
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Midwest Oil 


O. W. T., Milwaukee, Wis.—The Midwest 
Oil Co. was incorporated in Arizona in 
February, 1911. The company owns pro- 
ducing oil fields in the State of Wyoming. 
On March 1, 1914, the refineries and the 
refining business of the Midwest Oil Co. 
were sold and transferred to the Midwest 
Refining Co. which comesny was organized 
under the Laws of Maine with a capital 
stock of $20,000,000, $18,000,000 issued. $12,- 
000,000 of this stock was contributed to 
the shareholders of the Midwest Oil Co., 
each shareholder of record March 15, 1914, 
receiving $2 in stock of the Midwest Re- 
fining Co. for each $1 held. The Midwest 
Oil Co. has $2,000, preferred and $4,000,- 
000 common stock, par $1, outstanding. The 
company has entered into certain contracts 
and agreements for a period of 20 years, 
to sell to the Midwest Refining Co. its 
entire production from what is known as 
the Salt Creek Oil Fields. The properties 
of the Midwest Oil Co. are considered very 
valuable. They are only partially de- 
veloped and the company, therefore, has 
the possibility of greatly increasing its pres- 
ent production by further development 
work. We consider the stock a fairly at- 
tractive oil speculation. 


Three Attractive Oils 


D. W. S., Auburn, N. Y.—Houston Oil, 
Pierce Oil and Ohio Oil are excellent pro- 
positions and, in view of the present boom 
in oil, we are inclined to consider them 
fairly attractive speculations at present 
nae Houston Oil is not as fully a de- 
veloped property as either of the other two, 
but it appears to have good possibilities. 
Of the ene stocks, we are inclined to 
favor, first Houston Oil, and then Pierce 
Oil, as neither of these has as yet advanced 
unduly. 


Penn-Mex Fuel 


S. G. H., Fresno, Calif—Penn-Mex Fuel 
has 300,000 acres in the vicinity of Vera 
Cruz, Mexico. The company is capitalized 
with "$l, 000,000, par $25. 51% of the stock 
is owned by the South Penn Oil Co. Penn- 
Mex Fuel has a $5,000,000 contract with the 
Standard Oil of New Jersey. We consider 
the stock of this company an excellent oil 
speculation. Its properties are extremely 
valuable, and its arrangement with the 
Standard Oil.of New Jersey is such that it 
can distribute its product to advantage. 


Federal-Victoria 

W. P. S., Anna, Ills —Federal Oil and 
Victoria Oil are still largely in the prospec- 
tive stage. If development work on either 
of these properties produces favorable re- 
sults, the stock will probably work higher. 
That results will be favorable is, of course, 
by no means certain. We regard both is- 
sues as highly speculative. 

With oil at its present high prices, we 
consider it good policy to buy the stocks 
of oil companies which are actually produc- 
ing. 


Barnett Oil & Gas 


R. T. W., Albany, N. Y.—The Barnett 
Oil & Gas Co. has 5,010 acres of oil lands in 
Wetzel County, West Va., and 720 acres in 
Wirt County. 4,500 additional acres, in- 
cluding the property of the New Martens- 
ville Oil Co., have been acquired.: The com- 
pany is still largely i in the prospective stage, 
but development work so far is reported as 
very favorable. The company’s net profits 
per month are reported at between $16,000 
and $18,000 from its oil wells alone. It is 
our opinion that there is enough value and 
possibilities in this stock to justify its pur- 
chase as an oil speculation. 





Oil Leases 


“ Investor in oil stocks should know exactly what is meant by the ownership 
by a company of an oil lease,” says Irving K. Farrington. “If a company 
actually owns its lease,” Mr. Farrington explains, “it has the actual ownership 
of all oil produced, excepting a small royalty that goes to the owner of the acre- 
age. Oil land is seldom sold; the owner leasing the oil rights to some company 
that will do the work. And the ownership of an oil lease is just as satisfactory 
as the actual ownership of the property itself. 

“ A great many companies do not own the lease. In other words, you might 
own an oil property and might lease the oil rights to the writer which would 
give the writer a perfectly valid title. But the writer might option this lease to 
some outfit and aforesaid outfit might float an oil company on this option. And 
history shows that a great many oil companies have been floated which simply 
owned options to purchase ; and when they fell had no value whatever.” 














TOPICS FOR TRADERS 
Trading in Wheat 


(Continued) 


Importance of Government and Private Reports—Safe 
Trading Depends Upon Knowledge of Fundamental 


Factors 








MERICA’S eminence as the world’s 
food storehouse is largely due to 
the mechanical ingenuity with 

which our huge Red River Valley arid 
California ranches are worked. In these 
districts up to 20,000 acres are farmed 
under single ownership and the field 
laborers from different parts of the 
“farm” never see one another. It may 
happen that human hands never touch 
the grain from the time that a mechanical 
seeder drills it into the ground till a 
thresher, self-feeding, with automatic 
tacker and weigher, completes the har- 
vest at a rate of 3,000 bushels a day. 

Through elevators and mills to a mod- 
ern bakery, machinery again takes the 
golden kernels as they are floured, baked 
and wrapped in sealed packages. When 
they reach you, your stomach gets full 
advantage of the wheat business,—but 
have you educated your pocketbook to 
take advantage of this stupendous mach- 
ine-to-mouth business? 





In the Wheat Market poor men 
have grown rich and rich men have 
grown poor. The difference was a 
matter Not of Luck but of Brains and 
Character. 











Study Government and Private Reports 


Each month the United States Govern- 
ment publishes a Report on Acreage, or 
abount of land sown to various crops, on 
the condition of the latter as they stand 
in the field, on yield or amount harvested, 
and on supplies—in hand, stored and in 
transport. The report for any particular 


By ARTHUR PRILL 





month covers the factors most interesting 
at that time. 

The Acreage sown to wheat in the 
United States has now passed the fifty- 
million acre mark and is divided into 
about 17,000,000 acres, or one-third 
sown to Spring Wheat, and 36,000,000 
acres or two-thirds to Winter Wheat. 

During the growth of the crop its prob- 
able value at the future delivery date is 
estimated in accordance with the 
weather, moisture and apparent, health 
of the plant, hence the prices at which the 
unharvested grain is offered are called 


WORLD CROPS 
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Futures. The foundation which all 
wheat prices strive to approximate is— 
cost of production on the farm, plus 
freight, insurance, and storage. The re- 
sult of these factors is modified by the 
volume of the world’s demand. 

Wheat to be delivered in May, 1914, 
was in June, 1913, estimated worth 97c. 
a bushel. By October, 1913, prospects 
were for a larger crop and the price re- 
ceded to 87c. ; when May arrived, unfore- 
seen developments had so reduced the 
amount of available wheat that it brought 
as high as $1.00. Such changes of out- 
look are what makes successful trading 
in wheat a matter of information and 
judgment. 

Satisfactory grain investment depends 
on your ability to obtain present facts 
and to gauge correctly their effect on the 
future. Buying and selling wheat in- 
telligently can be based only on accurate 
knowledge of field and market condi- 
tions. 

Safe trading is founded on an under- 


standing of price factors and on the in- 
telligent use of a first-class information 
service—one sufficiently reliable to guide 
even the inexperienced investor so as to 


avoid possible missteps. Such a service 


can be found. 


Crop Dangers 


The greatest danger to growing crops 
lies in a long dry spell followed by a few 
days of concentrated heat. This dries 
the milk out of the plant, “ burns ” it, and 
the crop’s food values are severely dam- 
aged or even destroyed in the drought- 
stricken region. At the same time condi- 
tions may be favorable in other parts of 
the country; another hemisphere may 
later in the season even raise a record 
crop, so that the initial upward tendency 
of prices is overcome and final reactions 
send quotations in the opposite direc- 
tion. This is the spice of the world’s 
wheat pudding; proof of your taste in 
news assimilation lies in active trading. 

In winter a sustained mild tempera- 
ture may prove detrimental to proper 
plant development. Frost appearing 
after the sprouts have obtained a good 


World Shipments 


start or during the maturing weeks are 
certain to reduce the yield. 

A late spring is not bad of itself but 
the grain is likely to be correspondingly 
late to ripen and if an early cold snap ap- 
pears this will nip the unripe ears in the 
field. 

Rarely does a single feature of crop 
news determine final result. Climatic 
conditions, which in themselves offer no 
serious threat, may favor other harmful 
developments. Among these are Rust— 
a fungous pest which in some regions 
causes an average annual loss of 10 per 
cent.; Insects, such as the Green Bug, 
Hessian Fly, Chinch Bug, and Locust, 
occasionally multiply so rapidly as to 
defy every attempt of the farmer to stop 
their progress through his fields. They 
may travel from Texas to Manitoba, 
leaving a train of withered stalks. 

Hail is a form of damage to crops 
which often receives fat headlines in the 
newspapers, but its radius is usually re- 
stricted to an area extremely small as 
compared with the world’s acreage in 
wheat. It may form the basis for a tem- 
porary change of trend in market prices, 
and in that case the early bird picks up 
the corn before it turns. 

Heavy rains are breeders of scare- 
crows in LaSalle Street, yet a few days 
of sunshine will in four crises out of five 
enable such wheat as has not been wholly 
forced into the ground to regain an up- 
right position. Particularly if it be of a 
tough variety, the harvest even after very 
severe rainstorms is unlikely to be more 
than 15 per cent. short. 





TRADING IN 


WHEAT 





World Wheat Supplies Are a Potent 
Factor in the Determination of 


Price Levels 


MONG the most important figures 
on the grain page of your news- 
paper are those which report how 

much wheat is on hand in the United 
States and Canada. This is called Amer- 
ica’s Visible Supply. All wheat stored at 
shipping centers and afloat throughout 
both hemispheres is known as the World’s 
Visible. Wheat remaining on the farm 
and in country elevators is considered the 
Invisible Supply. 

If available stocks of any world com- 
modity, as cereals, cotton, or copper, are 
plentiful and no special demand (such as 
might be founded on war needs) looms 
on the horizon, the trade argues that 
Prices will be low. On the other hand, 
when you note that this year’s supply is 
less than which was visible at the same 
period of previous years, and demand ap- 
pears likely to remain at least normal, 
buyers, in trying each to get what he 
wants out of a stock which won’t suf- 
fice for all, will bid the price up. 

Visibly supply as well as crop condi- 
tions for the whole world is difficult to 
judge accurately because such countries 
as Russia and Argentina, although con- 
tributing important amounts to the 
world’s grain supply, offer no complete 
official estimates or statistics. Private 
organizations can cover these huge fields 
only imperfectly, but their work is all 
that we have on which to base judgment. 

The most widely known crop informa- 
tion bureau in Europe is that of George 
Broomhall, London; he issues a weekly 
international report on conditions, which 
is widely studied, and makes constant 
special reports to those who arrange for 
the information. His Russian service 
alone comprises 100 correspondents. 

Nearly all of the large grain broker- 
age houses in Chicago and New York 
employ individual crop experts to study 
wheat and corn statistics. The difficulty 
encountered by such a method is that a 
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single man’s scope of action is too lim- 
ited, no matter how able and energetic 
he may be. The only way in which the 
condition of America’s millions of acres 
of wheat can be estimated is by means of 
a widespread system of fieldworkers. 

Some of the larger commission houses 
in Chicago and New York are centers of 
private correspondence systems cover- 
ing the United States so completely as to 
amount practically to newspaper services. 
One Chicago firm maintains 45 branch 
offices in 40 different cities; 42 of these 
offices have each a private wire direct to 
the firm’s central telephaph room in Chi- 
cago and receive all Broomhall reports 
a few seconds after they reach New 
York. 

The volume of business passing 
through this firm’s central office alone is 
hinted at by a daily average of 2,500 tele- 
graph messages. During a busy session 
as many as 2,000 telephone messages 
have been handled in addition, while boys 
carried 400 written communications. 
Personal letters sent out during an aver- 
age day number 300 and market letters 
run as high as 5,000 a day. 

This is by no means the very largest 
firm of its class, but its manager says: 

“Every department of this office is 
at your command. My staff is large 
enough to give each person Time to 
serve you; they are the sort who 

GET you What You Want.” 

That is the type of broker a trader 
should choose. 





Irving T. Bush’s Motto 


Irving T. Bush’s motto is “ Consider the postage stamp, my son. 


Its useful- 


ness consists in its ability to stick to one thing until it gets there.” 


a 








Technical and Miscellaneous Inquiries 





Bull Markets 

Q.—What is the difference between the 
recent advances in stock prices and a real 
bull movement? Are not stocks always put 
up for the purpose of selling at higher 
prices?—L. D., Lansford, Pa. 

Ans.—By a real bull movement is gen- 
erally meant a period of advancing prices 
lasting several months. For example, with 
the opening of the New York Stock Ex- 
change in 1915, a real bull movement set in 
and this continued with little interruption 
until the high prices of October were 
reached. In the first couple of months of 
that bull movement stocks were continually 
being accumulated, even though there had 
been a considerable rise in prices. That is 
the true difference between a real bull 
movement and the present one. In a real 
bull movement, accumulation continues 
even after a substantial advance has been 
registered because a still greater advance 
is expected. In a market like the present 
one, on any advance even of small pro- 
portions stocks are sold because a greater 
advance is not expected. 

All upward moves in the market are 
decidedly not made with the purpose of dis- 
tributing stocks. There are natural bull 
markets. The bull market which started 
with the opening of the Exchange was a 
natural bull market. Big interests saw the 
prosperity that was coming to the country 
through the enormous orders being placed 
by the Allies, and accumulated stocks. 
Later the public also started buying heavily. 
At that time the market did not need an 
artificial stimulant. In fact, the great dif- 
ficulty was in trying to keep it in check. 

At the present time there are too many 
uncertainties in the situation to favor a 
bull market. There may be a crisis at any 
moment with Germany over submarine war- 
fare. Then again, the end of the war is a 
factor that must be reckoned on. What 
effect it will have on industrial conditions 
in this country is very problematic. 


Notification of “ Rights” 

Q.—I bought 20 shares of Midvale on the 
partial payment plan. My broker did not 
notify me of the “rights” when they came 
out and I only learned of them by chance 
and too late to realize the high prices at 
which they sold. Can I hold my broker ac- 
countable for my loss?—R. B. M., Lan- 
caster, Mass. 

Ans.—Your broker is not obliged to 
notify you that your stock has been given 
“Rights.” It is customary, however, for a 
broker to notify a client a few days before 
his Rights expire and most first class 
houses which take a real interest in their 
clients’ affairs, notify their clients im- 
mediately when Rights are issued. You 
cannot, however, hold your broker respon- 
sible for any loss from his failing to do this. 


Information on Certificates 


Q.—Where can one easily obtain a copy 
of the information in a bond or stock cer- 
tificate to read over before making a pur- 
chase?—H. G., Dubuque, Iowa. 


Ans.—The broker from whom you intend 
purchasing a stock or bond will, in all likeli- 
hood, be able to show you a certificate be- 
fore you make the purchase. If not, we 
suggest that you write to the company and 
ask them to send you a copy of the infor- 
mation onthe stock or bond certificate 
of the company. 


Foreign Exchange 


Q.—I understand that German, Italian, 
Russian, etc. paper money can be bought 
to-day at a discount of from 20 to 40% 
of its face value. If I bought some of 
this money and should hold it until after 
the war would it be worth its face value 
at that time? Would a banking-house ac- 
cept German, Italian or Russian money 
(without changing it into U. S. Money) as 
margin on a stock account? Or would it be 
more advisable to buy German, Italian or 
Russian Bonds and deposit them as col- 
lateral?—F. R., Elizabeth, N. J. 


Ans.—German, [Italian and Russian 
money in the form of sight drafts can be 
bought at the discounts mentioned by you, 
i. e., from 20% to 40% of its face value. 
This is most likely with German money, 
and also possible with Italian and Russian 
money, but it cannot be foretold with ab- 
solute certainty. Investing in Foreign Ex- 
change is a speculative investment. Banks 
will accept sig’ t drafts of New York banks 
on German, Italian or Russian banks, as 
margin. 


The Put and Call Broker 


Q.—Does the Put and Call dealer actually 
buy or sell stock at the time he sells an 
option? In short how does he make money? 
—A. S., Brooklyn, N. Y 


Ans.—In regard to Puts and Calls, the 
dealer does not, as you say, buy or sell the 
stock at the time he sells you the Put or 
Call. If the stock goes against. him and he 
is threatened with a loss on his Put or Call, 
he can then hedge. For example, if a 
dealer sells a Call on a stock at 53 and the 
stock is selling at 50, he will not purchase 
any of the stock until it advances to 53. 
When it gets to 53 he can use his own 
judgment; if he believes it is going higher 

e can purchase the stock at that price and 
stop any loss. If, on the other hand, the 
stock does not go to 53, the dealer does not 
buy the stock at all and whatever he sold 
the Call for is clear profit. 
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Clearing House Statements 


Q.—The_ statement of the New York 
Clearing House for the week ending May 
29, 1915, shows the following excess re- 
serves (average condition). 
Members Federal Reserve Bank 


State Banks 
Trust Companies 


$157,823,700 


$182,273,120 
percentage of loans to deposits works out 
as follows: 
Members Federal Reserve Bank 


Total 
The 


Trust Companies 


Will you please advise me whether the 
above figures indicate a sound banking po- 
sition in view of the small reserve and the 
high figure for percentage loans to deposits 
for the trust companies? Are the national 
banks and trust companies so intimately 
connected that it is necessary to consider 
only the total reserve for all members of 
the clearing house? 

What percentage loans to deposits should 
be considered as the maximum safe figure 
for national banks and for trust com- 
panies? 

Ans.—An explanation for the higher per- 
centage of loans to deposits shown by trust 
companies than by national or state banks, 
is the fact that trust companies as a rule 
have a good deal of time deposits. That is 
to say, money which cannot be immediately 
withdrawn. Hence it is not necessary for 
them to carry as biga reserve. In this con- 
nection it must be remembered that the 
item loans includes bonds, mortgages, notes 
and other securities. 

Trust companies, in view of their larger 
percentage of time deposits, can put more 
money into negotiable securities than the 
state or national banks. 

In determining the banking position, it is 
really only essential to consider the total 
reserve for all members of the Clearing 
House. The connection between national 
banks and trust companies is sufficiently 
intimate for the stronger position of the 
former to neutralize a somewhat weaker 
position. It is impossible to state any par- 
ticular point that should be considered a 
maximum safe figure for percentage of 
loans to deposits. The fluctuations in the 
percentage of loans to deposits should be 
studied over a period of years and the con- 
ditions noted at the time it was excessive, 
and in this way you can judge for yourself 
when it is unduly high. 


Why English Exchange Declined 


Q.—During the first week of Sept., 1915, 
London Exchange fell to approximately 
4.50. Why did it go so low?—S. A. B., 
Hartford, Conn. 

Ans.—The principal reason, of course, for 
the big drop in English Exchange in 
September was the large orders being 
placed in this country for munitions. Due 
to these large orders placed, conditions in 
exchange became so impossible that it was 
necessary to correct the situation at once 
and the $500,000,000 Anglo-French Loan 
was placed in this country to readjust the 
situation. At the present time, as perhaps 
you know, England is marshaling Ameri- 
can securities and selling them in this coun- 
try to further strengthen the exchange situ- 
ation. 


Dishonest Broker 


Q.—In case stock was bought on a 10% 
margin and increased 100% in value then 
when you wished to sell out what is to 
prevent a dishonest broker from appropri- 
ating the stock himself and telling you that 
he sold the stock at your request at a slight 
increase of about 5%.—G. R. L., Fairbank, 
Penna. 

Ans.—We assume that when you say “ at 
your request” that such request was never 
actually made. If the request was made by 
the customer he would be in honor bound 
to abide by the execution of his order. In 
the case of a dishonest broker who pretend- 
ed that such an order was given it would 
be up to the broker to prove that the cus- 
tomer gave the order, which, of course, he 
would not be able to do and the customer 
could collect by legal proceedings. For- 
tunately, dishonest brokers are a small 
minority and can easily be avoided. If 
you deal with a responsible house, you need 
never worry about your stock being sold 
before you give the order, provided, of 
course, that you keep your account properly 
margined. 


Coupon Versus Registered Bonds 


H. H. W., Brooklyn, N. Y.—Coupon 
bonds are generally preferred to registered 
bonds, but if the bond issue in question is 
a very large one, you should have little 
difficulty in disposing of the bond at any 
time. A registered bond can be trans- 
fered readily, just the same as a certificate 
of stock. 


a __________________ "1 
Look for Opportunity 
Sixty years ago John D. Rockefeller went to work in Cleveland as an assistant bookkeeper 


and for the first three months received only $50 as his wages. 


The same story might be told 


of nearly all the eminently successful business men of this country. It is the story of achieve- 
ment, of en of independence, courage and self-reliance. Let any one of my readers look 


about in 


is own community and he will find illustrations in a lar 


or small way, and per- 


haps he will find one in his own career.—“ Jasper” in Leslie’s Weekly. 
SS 
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MARKET STATISTICS 


Dow Jones Avgs. 50 stocks Breadth 
12Inds. 20 Rails Hig Low Total Sales (No issues) 

Monday Apell 20.....5 122.738 102.13 88.00 87.13 465,500 181 
‘Tuesday ™. Bist <6 case 121.92 101.85 87.88 87.31 318,500 184 
Wednesday 7 BBeccccces 121.72 101.79 87.13 86.67 338,200 189 
Thursday © + "Geseesne 120.82 100.96 86.87 85.65 702,400 195 
Friday 6 Bois ccccns 118.41 101.00 86.11 84.92 627,100 190 
Saturday 7 Be ccsccss 119.31 101.12 86.24 85.80 174,600 140 
Monday eae PUTTY TTY 118.06 101.08 86.16 84.41 500,100 184 
Tuesday FS  BBacccccse 116.89 101.28 85.62 84.74 403,200 160 
Wednesday ©. We vcccces 115.05 100.06 84.24 82.97 705,200 184 
Thursday PBB ccocens 115.45 100.17 83.89 82.85 466,700 188 
Friday © Dieccctens Stock Exchange closed.—Good Friday. 

Saturday F BBuccccece 109.92 99.11 82.95 80.91 - 586,500 181 
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Wall Street Jottings 








Manual of Securities 


A valuable little volume for the investor 
and trader in stocks is “The Manual of 
Securities” issued by Noyes, Merriman & 
Company, 27 William Street, New York. 
The booklet, which is several hundred 
pages in size, contains all the essential in- 
formation regarding several hundred active 
stocks. Copies will be sent free on request 
for Booklet-6. 





Market Observations 


“ Market Observations,” issued by Baruch 
Brothers, Members New York Stock Ex- 
change, 60 Broadway, New York, is a week- 
ly letter on conditions in the market of 
exceptional merit. Copies will be sent free 
if The Magazine of Wall Street is men- 
tioned. 





Vacuum Gas & Oil 


The descriptive booklet on Vacuum Gas 
& Oil Company being issued by Fieldsteel 
& Company, 50 Broad Street, New York, 
contains maps which show the company’s 
properties and leases and their relation to 
other producing properties in Ontario 
which have been in active operation for 
more than 50 years. Stock in this com- 
pany is being offered as a promising specu- 
ation. 





Suggestions for Investors 


The investor who is in doubt as to the 
conservative investment of funds should 
write for the Weekly Offering Sheet LE-174 
of A. B. Leach & Company, 149 Broadway, 
New York. High Grade securities only are 
offered. 





Investments for Women 


A special department for women is main- 
tained by Wm. P. Bonbright & Company, 
14 Wall Street, New York, and women with 
funds to invest to return the highest yield 
consistent with safety may write this de- 
partment, mentioning The Magazine of 
Wall Street, with the assurance that special 
attention will be given to their require- 
ments. 





United Gas & Electric 


The 7% preferred stock of the United Gas 
& Electric Corporation is being offered b 
Bertron, Griscom & Company, 4 Wail 
Street, New York, as a desirable invest- 
ment. Readers who have followed the 


increasing earnings of this corporation in 
our digest will be interested to receive the 
circular-MW_now being issued by Bertron, 
Griscom & Company. 
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Partial Payment Plan 

Clarence C. Perpall & Company have just 
published one of the most comprehensive 
booklets ever issued on the Partial Payment 
Plan as applied to the purchase of New 
York Stock Exchange securities. They are 
sending it free on request to subscribers of 
The Magazine of Wall Street. When writ- 
ing ask for Booklet “ B.” 





United Light & Railways 

A comprehensive analysis of the pres- 
ent position and future prospects of the 
United Light & Railways Company is 
being issued by Ebert, Michaelis & Com- 
pany, Broadway, New York. The 
brochure is of interest to the prospective 
investor in high grade public utility securi- 
ties as well as to the present holder of the 
issues mentioned. Copies will be sent free 
upon mention of THE MAGAZINE oF WALL 
STREET. 

Distillers Securities Corporation 

J. Frank Howell, 52 Broadway, New 
York, has just published, as one of the 
Questions & Answers Series, a special let- 
ter on the Distillers Securities Corporation. 
The letter is for free distribution among 
investors and others interested, and con- 
tains data pertinent to the market position 
of the stock. In writing, kindly mention 
this magazine. 





U. S. Steamship Co. 


C. W. Morse, president of the United 
States Steamship Company, 43 Exchange 
Place, New York, is calling attention to the 
demand for ocean going ships and the ne- 
cessity on the part of the United States 
Government to assist shipping in every way 
possible. He illustrates his point of view, by 
directing attention to the fact that the 
four masted schooner “ Northland,” which 
is one of the ships under control of the 
United States Steamship Company, sailed 
for Pirieus, Greece, April 20, 1916, at 2 
o’clock P. M., with a general freight cargo. 

The freight money received amounted to 
about $60,000. There was also purchased 
and loaded on board the schooner for ac- 
count of the company, about 1,200 tons of 
coal at the market price in New York, ap- 
proximately $4.00 per ton. This coal is to 
be sold at Pirzus, Greece, at a minimum 
of $50.00 per ton. The profit accruing, to- 
gether with the freight money received, will 
make an income of over $100,000 for the 
out-going trip. 





Ebert, Michaelis & Company 
Adrian G. Hanauer has been admitted to 
partnership in Ebert, Michaelis & Com- 
pany. Mr. Hanauer is well known in bank- 
ing circles in the Northwest. 














COTTON AND GRAIN 








Spring Cotton Outlook 





By C. T. REVERE 





HERE have been no developments 
in the last two weeks to lift cotton 
out of the rut in which it has been 

travelling for practically three months. 
From the standpoint of the manufac- 
turer the market has been ideal, as prices 
have been practically stabilized for an 
unusually long period. The American 
spinner has been a willing, although not 
liberal buyer, as he has been influenced 
by the prosperity of the textile business. 
So far as the speculative element is con- 
cerned, practically no one who has had 
anything to do with the cotton market 
has made any money. Manufacturers on 
the other hand have reaped enormous 
profits, as the margin between the cost 
of cotton and the price of goods and 
yarns has represented the biggest margin 
since the great activity of 1907. 

Just what will be required to restore 
the market to activity is a matter of con- 
jecture. The bulls believe that the old 
crop situation is strong enough to lift 
prices to higher levels. Bears on the 
other hand count on the planting of a 
large acreage to weaken the determina- 
tion of holders, particularly if there are 
no signs of an early termination of the 
war. 

Taking up the question of the old crop 
first, attention is called to the following 
quotation from a letter written by a well 
informed North Alabama spot man. 
“Cotton in this section will practically 
all be sold inside of thirty days. We have 
had no trouble for some time in placing 
all purchases to Liverpool at 30 to 40 
points above Carolina or Boston points 
and 50 to 60 points above contract values 
for spot months. Consequently with 
ocean freights down 100 points and ex- 
change higher, a bear drive now would 
not be as productive of results as it 
would have been sixty days ago.” 

Evidently the writer of the above 
speaks of a limited section. Even veteran. 


cotton men would probably be surprised 
to learn that the amount of cotton now 
held by the South is more than half the 
size of the last crop. It is easy to trace 
the truth of such an assertion. Taking 
the amount of cotton carried over at the 
end of the season in 1914, including 
stocks of spinners, cotton in warehouses 
and adding imports to date, together 
with the crops of the last two seasons, 
we have a total supply of 31,166,546 
bales. Up to April 1 the amount con- 
sumed by American spinners, exported 
and burned, reached a total of 23,355,377 
bales. On April 1 the amount of cotton 
held by spinners was 1,980,775 bales, 
while stocks in compresses and public 
warehouses amounted to 3,410,089 bales. 
This left the amount of cotton unenum- 
erated in the South at 2,420,295 bales. 
These latter figures apply to cotton that 
is held by interior holders and which is 
not accounted for in the distribution by 
the Census Bureau. 

We have, therefore, the following 
items of cotton now held by the South: 


Bales 

Cotton unenumerated....... 2,420,295 
Cotton held in public ware- 
houses and compresses of 

2 eee 3,055,428 


Southern mill stocks........ 1,034,840 


This makes a total of 6,510,563 bales 
held by the South on the first of April, 
although the amount of cotton raised 
last season was about 11,950,000 bales. 
Probably never before had such a large 
proportion of any one crop remained in 
the hands of the South so late in the sea- 
son. 

With reference to the new crop, the 
trade is going through the annual agony 
of trying to guess the acreage and is also 
attempting to give due value to the char- 
acter of crop advices. While opinion 
is becoming fixed on the subject of acre- 
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age, the character of the season here- 
after will be the determining factor in 
arriving at the character of crop pro- 
gress. 

Strange to say, the leading statisticians 
of the trade thus far have leaned toward 
the idea of a very moderate acreage in- 
crease. These estimates range from 7 
per cent. to a little over 9 per cent. In 
view of the fact that the area planted to 
cotton last season was greatly reduced 
from the year before, and prices now are 
very satisfactory, there would seem to 
be no reasonable explanation for the 
belief that the South will not plant a 
full acreage. Very frequently the com- 
mon sense of the cotton trade as well as 
its skepticism concerning figures which 
are at variance with established tenden- 
cies, has proven a safer guide than com- 
pilations based upon reports sent in by 
such interested parties as the farmers 
themselves. In other words, if the price 
is satisfactory and other conditions are 
favorable, it may be taken for granted 
that a large acreage will be planted, even 
if “ replies from correspondents ” point 
to a small or moderate area. 


With new crop months ranging from 
12% cents to 12% cents and with the 
promise of $40 or more for cotton seed, 
with the inducement held out that if the 
war should end inside of a year cotton 
will go to unheard-of prices, there would 
seem to be no reasonable inducement for 
restraint on the part of the planter. 

One compilation issued shortly after 
the middle of April estimated the reduc- 
tion in the use of fertilizers at 14 per 
cent. Such figures seem incredible, par- 
ticularly in view of the fact that the ferti- 
lizer companies themselves report a com- 
fortable to a very large increase over 
their sales last year. 

In spite of the superficial bearishness 
of old and new crop factors, however, 
the market maintains an undertone that 
is stubbornly steady. This may be due 
to the holding by farmers who refuse 
to part with the remnant of the old crop 
except at full prices, or it may be an- 
other manifestation of that uncanny sub- 
consciousness of the market which seems 
to know even a great deal more than the 
wiseacres who make it the theater of 
their daily operations. 
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N view of the indifferent promise of 
the April crop report, more than 
ordinary interest attaches to the 

forthcoming report on wheat as of May 
1. This report will be issued May 8. It 
will embrace several items having an im- 
portant bearing on the wheat market. 
In the first place there will be the per- 
centage of condition of winter wheat as 
of May 1. Then there will be an esti- 
mate of the acreage remaining to be 
harvested on that date. Possibly of 
more vital interest at the moment, how- 
ever, will be the items bearing on the 
Spring wheat crop. For included in this 
report will be an estimate of the per- 
centage of the total Spring plowing done 
on May 1 and also the percentage of 
Spring plowing done on that date with 


comparisons. The report will carry no 
estimate of Spring wheat acreage. 

In a previous article the writer ob- 
served that the condition of Winter wheat 
as a rule improves during April. Last 
year this improvement amounted to 4.1 
points, the condition May 1 of 92.9 
comparing with 88.8 as of April 1. The 
improvement in condition of that degree 
raised the indicated yield from 619,000,- 
000 bushels on April 1, to 693,000,000 
bushels on May 1, in spite of an aban- 
donment of 1,094,000 acres during the 
interval. The indicated yield per acre 
in that report was 17.3 bushels. Private 
crop reports this month have varied with 
the region described. Thus there have 
been distinctly more optimistic advices 
from the hard wheat states. Estimates 
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of the prospective yield of Kansas are on 
the ascendant. The talk now is of a pos- 
sible 125,000,000 bushels out of that state 
compared with 106,000,000 the past year. 
Reports from Nebraska also are en- 
couraging. These two states have prom- 
ised well all along so that less significance 
attaches to the favorable reports than to 
those from the stricken districts. In 
these, too, conditions appear to be better, 
but the improvement is not uniform. 
There have been rains in the Southwest 
and Texas and Oklahoma should reflect 
them in the forthcoming report. But 
the central states do not issue such good 
advices. Claims of material damage to 
soft wheat are repeated. Off hand, then, 
it would appear that whatever improve- 
ment in the average condition of winter 
wheat is reflected in the forthcoming re- 
port will have to be traced to Kansas, 
Nebraska and the Southwest. There are 
evidences of heavy abandonment of 
acreage and prospects that it will exceed 
the 10-yéar average of 8.3 per cent. 
Temperatures during March have an 
important bearing on the yield of winter 
wheat. Light is shed on this interesting 
point in a recent bulletin issued by the 
Department of Agriculture, which deals 
with the specific case of Ohio. A study 
of the records of that state shows that 
in the last 54 years March was warmer 
than normal 24 times, and colder than 
normal 30 times. In the 24 years char- 
acterized by a warm March, the yield of 


winter wheat was above normal 21 
times and below normal 3 times. This 
shows that when March is warmer than 
the average, the probability of a good 
wheat yield is 87 per cent. During the 
30 years when March was colder than 
normal, there were II years when the 
wheat yield was above normal and 19 
when it was below normal. This is a 
probability of 63 per cent. for a poor 
wheat yield if March is colder. Con- 
sidering only those years when the tem- 
perature averaged two degrees or more 
a day colder than normal, the probability 
of a poor wheat yield becomes three to 
one, or 75 per cent. The point about 
these statistics is that March, 1916, had 
an average temperature in Ohio of more 
than three degrees a day below the nor- 
mal. The case of Ohio is illuminative, 
for what holds true of that winter wheat 
state undoubtedly applies more or less to 
the rest. 

With a short winter wheat crop al- 
ready definitely assured from the govern- 
ment data at hand, the outlook for the 
Spring wheat yield is of special mo- 
ment. Spring wheat is grown in 
eighteen different states, the belt start- 
ing with Maine in the extreme North- 
east and extending to the Pacific Coast 
and down to Mexico. Acreage and yield 
of spring wheat last year with compari- 
sons with the previous season are given 
in the accompanying table, the states be- 
ing grouped according to locality: 


———————————————————————————————————————————————e 


States. 
Maine 


Nebraska 
Kansas 
Montana 
Wyoming 
Colorado 
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Yield 1915. Yield 1914. 
Aeres 1915. Bus. Bus. 

seen 4,000 112,000 81,000 
site 1,000 80,000 29,000 
ieon 105,000 2,362,000 1,683,000 
..+- 4,250,000 72,250,000 42,000,000 
aie 275,000 4,592,000 4,050,000 
.... 8,850,000 151,970,000 81,592,000 
.... 8,600,000 61,200,000 80,600,000 
dice 346,000 5,536,000 8,944,000 
ret al 50,000 600,000 900,000 
von 600,000 15,600,000 7,298,000 
bises 65,000 1,755,000 1,210,000 
dade 250,000 5,062,000 
mae 45,000 1,012,000 718,000 
oie 75,000 2,100,000 1,700,000 
i 34,000 1,088,000 810,000 
otate 280,000 7,420,000 5,040,000 
awe 890,000 19,758,000 16,400,000 
Kees 225,000 8,825,000 2,920,000 
.... 19,455,000 356,460,000 206,027,000 
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It is apparent at a glance that 80 per 
cent. of the Spring wheat crop is 
produced in the three Northwestern 
states of Minnesota, North Dakota and 
South Dakota. For that reason the 
promise of the Spring wheat yield hinges 
largely on the prospects for the new crop 
in those states. If private reports are 
true—and they usually at least indicate 
the truth—the acreage and yield of 
Spring wheat this year will not equal 
those of the previous season, when it 
should be recalled the biggest Spring 
wheat harvest on record was reaped. 
Farm work was delayed last Fall and 
less plowing was done than usual. Esti- 
mates of the decrease in acreage in the 
Northwestern states at present writing, 
range from 10 to 15 per cent. Assuming 
that the smaller figure is correct, that 
would mean that three states, which last 
year planted 16,200,000 acres and pro- 
duced 285,420,000 bushels, or more than 
the combined yield of 1914, will plant 
this year only 14,580,000 acres. Should 
the reduction of Spring wheat acreage 
for the entire belt average the same, the 
total area would be reduced from 19,- 
445,000 acres last year to 17,500,000 


would forecast a decrease in yield of 
Spring wheat of upwards of 29,000,000 
bushels. 

The forthcoming crop report will shed 
a good deal of light on these questions 
as it will give the percentage of con- 
templated Spring plowing which had 
been completed to May 1 and also the 
percentage of planting. Last year the 
Spring wheat report as of May1, showed 
that 78.3 per cent. of the contemplated 
plowing had been done on that date 
compared with 70.9 per cent. on May 1, 
1914, and with 68.0 per cent., the ten- 
year average. 

Information regarding the outlook for 
the new crop in Canada is rather frag- 
mentary up to present writing, but 
enough is known to justify the statement 
that preparations are backward and that 
less than the normal plowjng and plant- 
ing has been done. It is doubted much 
that Canada will equal last year’s mam- 
moth crop of 336,000,000 bushels of 
wheat. Reduced yields are forecast, as 
a matter of fact, for the whole world. 
The great majority of foreign countries 
will have smaller wheat areas this year 
than last, according to the data now at 





hand. 


acres this season. Such a reduction 








Former Makers of Markets 


In those good old days, a quarter of a century ago, we had masters of Wall 
Street, beside whom the operators of later days, excepting a few like Jim Keene, 
John W. Gates, Dan Reid, Judge Moore and Mr. Brady, looked like pikers. 
These masters planned a campaign as carefully as Germany plans its military 
schemes. William Rockefeller was a leader when St. Paul was selling at 20 with 
no market and New York Central at about the same price and no one seemed 
to be able to make a market. This was way back in 1876. It was at that time 
that William H. Vanderbilt engineered a bull campaign in Northwestern and 
carried it out with the aid of the late Charlie Osborne, D. P. Morgan and Frank 
Work, all long since gone to their reward. That was the time when Washing- 
ton Conner engineered for Jay Gould a pool in Union Pacific then selling at 15. 
Gould sold more “puts” on Union Pacific than the entire capital stock comprised. 
After he had done this, he told Connor of the fact and exultantly exclaimed: 
“Every ‘put’ I sell now is velvet, for the capital stock is more than sold out.” 
This was one of the boldest campaigns that Jay Gould ever put through.—“ Jas- 
per,” in Leslie’s Weekly. 
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SPECIAL FEATURES to appear in early issues 
ROMANCE IN CHEMICALS by H. A. Boylan. 


How the magic touch of war has brought into prominence a new class of securities about 
which little is generally known. Enormous profits some of the chemical companies are 
making. Future for dye-stuffs manufacturers in the United States. Investment and 
speculative position of leading chemical stocks, with brief data and comment. 


PROSPECTS FOR THE STEEL INDUSTRY by William 


T. Connors. What the unprecedented boom in the steel business means to the steel 
companies. Has the apex to the steel price movement been reached? Why are the 
steel issues not selling higher? Read Mr. Connors’ careful and authoritative analysis of 
the —_ Senge and obtain the answer to these and other pertinent questions affecting 
steel stocks. 


UNITED LIGHT AND RAILWAYS CO. by Louis Stone. 


A public utility of importance which is showing some remarkable developments. Analy- 
sis of its last statement and official and latest reported earnings statistics. What the 
important changes in the company’s affairs mean to the holders of its securities. 


LEGAL INVESTMENTS FOR SAVINGS BANKS by 


Montgomery Rollins. Investments permitted by law, for trust funds and savings 
banks, include the element of “safety” to the highest degree. Every investor and bond man 
should read Mr. Rollins’ authoritative article discussing the several provisions governing 
investments of this sort in the various states, as it is a subject of great importance about 
which little has been written. 


PEACE OF 1865 AND EFFECT ON STOCKS by George 


L. Bague. Showing what happened market-wide after the close of the War of the 
Rebellion. Does that precedent shed any light on what may happen at the close of the 
present conflict? This article should interest everyone who owns securities. 


KEY TO RAILROAD PREFERRED STOCKS by Professor 


W. E. Lagerquist of the North Western University. This article embraces an exhaustive 
tabulation, with Key, of the vital factors affecting more than 60 leading railroad preferred 
stocks. Every owner of railroad stocks should obtain this Key to file for reference. 


OTHER FEATURES WILL BE “Talks by an Old Trader,” 
“How to Trade in Wheat,” “The Machinery of Wall Street,” analyses of companies in 
the investment and speculative limelight, Etc., Etc. 


Other timely and profit-making articles in preparation 
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